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TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. | 


$1,000 REWARD TO ANY ONE that can find by analysis or otherwise any 
adulteration whatever in our manufacture of Bone. 
No heavy Bones taken out for Bone Black, or cther purposes. 


The First Manufacturer in America that sold GROUND BONES by WEIGHT. 


PURE BONE DUST AND 


from Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard for purity and excellence. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No. 32 Seconn Srreer, Bartimone, July 30, 1878. 

Joshua Horner. Jr.—Dear Sir: The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your 
Bone Dust drawn by myself from a lot of seven tons lying in your warehouse: 
PN DOU GEE BF iD oss. 500scccccece scccceste consce sccabne <0.ckh eqhcsaveg cactaetibantdhaalteinean 3.74 per cent. 
Organic Matter 40.12 per cent. 
Containing—Nitrogen, 4.08; Ammonia 4.95 
Inorganic Matter 56.14 per cent. 
Containing Phosphoric Acid 24.52 per cent. 
Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime 43.52 per cent. 
Insoluble Matter...... 251 per cent. 

This is the BEST SAMPLE OF BONE DUST I CAN FIND IN THE MARKET, and call your 
especial attention to the LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE MATERIAL for the improve- 
ment of the soil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture and insoluble matter 

Respectfully, etc , P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 


PREPARED FOR DRILLING, AND PACKED IN BAGS, 167 LBS. EACH, AT $45 PER TON. 
DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, $48 PER TON. BONE ASH, GROUND AND DISSOLVED, 
$42 AND $8 PER TOY. FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
44 §. Gay Strest, 173 Forrest Stret aud Corner Chew and Stirling Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nalds’ Farmers abd Planters’ Agency 


Referring to our Advertisement e!sewhere, offering to purchase and ship for our friends 


All Kinds of Fertilizers, &c. 


we also call attention to our facilities for the selection and forwarding of Every Description of 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
Portable Steam Engines and Boilers, 
Saw and Grist Mills, &e., 
Wagons, Carriages, Buggies, &c. 


Likewise : 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. TREES, SHRUBS AND PLANTS; FIELD, 
GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


ALI KINDS OF FARM SUPPLIES. 


We also offer to select and bave shipped 


IMPROVED LIVE STOCK, 


CATTLE, HORSES, SHEEP, SWINE and POULTRY. In this Department we buy only from 
breeders of established reputation of the several kinds, and cannot undertake to procure ordinary 
farm stock, such as draft horses. milch cows, Xc Jn this vicinity great attention is paid to some 
particular breeds of stock, and specimens can be bad here which are nowhere to be surpassed. 

As in all transactions we operate for the purchaser, our terms must necessarily be 


CASH (or its equivalent.) 


Sam’l Sands & Son, 


EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS AMERICAN FARMER, 


No. 9 North St., Baltimore, Mad. 
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Correspondence. 


* Economy.” 


**He said unto his disciples, gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost.’’—John, 61h Ch., 12th v. 


To the Editors American Farmer : 

In the application of the term economy, I 
wish not to be understood as meaning that con- 
tracted and parsimonious principle usually 
called stinginess, that closes up the heart and 
stifles every generous and noble impulse, but 
that more enlarged and comprehensive principle | 
that prompts the farmer to husband all the | 
resources of the farm and apply them to the 
best advantage. 

Whatever may be said about, the conservative 
influences exerted upon the personal character 
of the whites by the institution of slavery, and | 
that it did have that effect I freely admit, yet it 
cannot be denied that it did, at the same time, | 
have the farther effect of e1 ugendering habits of 
indolence and extravagance. This fact is abund- 
antly proven by the sad condition in which | 
almost every portion of the South was found at 
the close of the late civil war. The Southern 
people, always moderate and conservative and | 
distrustful of innovations of every kind, have 
been slow to adopt those changes of habits | 
which their altered circumstances have made | 
indispensable. Many of them are still running 
in the same old ruts, and it is the most difficult | 

hing in the world to get them out of them. 


The cardinal virtue of economy is one of | 


universal application, and capable of great 
expansion. There is scarcely an operation on 
the farm, or an item of domestic or household 
management, in which it cannot be applied, 
and the diligent, practical farmer will find occa- 
sion every day fe for its profitable exercise. Our | 
Saviour, when on earth, took occasion to set us 
a notable example in the application of this 
great principle, when “he commanded his disci- 
ples to gather up the fragments that remain, that | 
nothing be lost.” 

Many of our farmers have energy, and work | 
hard, and make good crops too ; but at the close 
of the year's operations fail to realize any profit, 
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because they neglect “to gather up the fragments 
‘that remain ;” for it is in the fragments mostly 
that the profit is to be found. 

| There are so many ways and occasions for the 
profitable exercise of this important virtue that 
|it is impossible to enumerate them all. I only 
| propose to mention a few of the most important, 
jand the first is that of labor. 

Here in the South, there is more money lost 
yin the improper application of labor than in any 
|Other way whatever, and the present stinted 
condition of our people is due, in a great mea- 
|sure, to this cause. Much of the land cultivated 
|here does not pay one-half the cost of its culti- 
vation. It is strange, indeed, that they should 
| persist in a habit that is so obviously unwise and 
|ruinous. This habit was acquired when labor 
was abundant and cheap, and our people are 
so much wedded to their old habits that they 
have not yet realized the necessity of an entire 
change of these habits, or rather they have not 
| wrought themselves up to the point of making 
the change. Talk to them about these things, 
and they will acknowledge the truth of every- 
| thing said, but will still pursue the old beaten 
| track, They say that their land is all poor, and 
what else can ‘they do. The answer to this 
excuse is,—you must either confine your cultiva- 
tion to such land as will pay, or you must use 
the fertilizers on the poor Jand, so as to make a 
| paying crop, and go on and adopt a good system 
‘of improvement and permanently improve the 
| poor land; and this can be done mainly by clo- 
| vering, and by saving and applying everything 
lon the farm that can be converted into manure. 

Labor is money, or the equivalent of money, 
and we should exercise as much economy in its 
expenditure as in the expenditure of our dollars 
and cents. Our laborers should receive our con- 
|stant attention, and be made to discharge their 
| duties faithfully. The duty and interest of the 
master does net lie so much in laboring with his 
own hands as in controlling and directing the 
labor which he employs; though it would not 
be amiss to lend a helping hand occasionally, just 
to let the hands know that he is not above doing 
| it. There is necessary, on every farm, a direct: 
ing, controlling and superintending power, with- 
|out which business will not progress satisfac- 
ltorily. An intelligent, practical business man 
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can accomplish a good deal more in this way 
than by working constantly himself. 

Time is the next item in the account of econo- 
my which I propose to notice. Time is also 
money, or the equivalent of money. Alb! it is 


very often a vast deal more valuable and import- | 


ant. It is so precious, indeed, that our benefi- 
cent Creator has given us but one moment at a 
time. How important then to “husband the 
time,” and “count the moments as they fly,’ and 
how criminal to waste or kill time. 

In order to a proper economy of time and 
labor, the practical farmer should maintain order, 
system and discipline on the farm. He should 
exercise forethought, and his plans should be 
well digested and matured in advance. Gener- 


ally there are special seasons, opportune mo- | . 
become a prosperous country until she becomes 


ments for each separate work on the farm, and 
when each is done at its own appointed time, 
everything goes on harmoniously. On the other 
hand, when the farmer gets behind-hand with 
his work, and one operation begins to crowd 
upon another, confusion and embarrassment 
ensue, sometimes involving the loss of much 
time and labor. 

Early rising is another requisite for the proper 
economy of time, and the master himself should 
generally be the first to rise. It is all a delusion 
for him to think that the laborers are going to 
rise up early whilst be remains in bed; and it is 


equally delusive to suppose that be can jump up 
and blow a horn, as a signal, and then return to 
bed and expect his bands to get up and go 
directly to their work as if he were present. | 
“He arose up 


early in the morning” isan expres- 
sion that occurs very often in the Bible, and 
whenever the old patriarchs had any important 
work to do, they always got about it early in the 


morning. Early rising is indispensable to suc- 


cessful farming. 

Much time and labor may be saved by the 
proper location ef the buildings, farm-pens and 
roads of the farm. When the buildings happen 
to be located at one end of the farm, a great deal 


of time must necessarily be lost in hauling and | 


passing to and from the daily work. These 
buildings, if practicable, should always be 
located in the centre of the farm, and as conve- 
nient as possible to wood and water. 
farms a great deal of time is lost in hunting up 
tools that have been misplaced. No suitable 
place is provided for them, and when the laborers 
happen to stop using them, they are carelessly 
thrown aside, and when they are again needed, 
very often a day is consumed in hunting them up. 

On every farm there should be provided a safe 
and suitable place for storing away the agricul- 
tural implements and tools of every kind, and 
the master should see to it that the laborers 
lodge them there whenever they stop using 
them. 

There are many other items to be brought into 
the account of economy. There is the saving 
of everything that can be converted into ma- 
nure,—such as ashes, bones, dead animals, the 
droppings of cattle, &c. Dead animals should 
always be put into the compost heap. A dead 
horse will make some 8 or 10 loads of excellent 
manure, if composted with stable manure, 
woods mould, muck, &c. Every bone should 
be saved for a similar purpose,—for bones, when 
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composted with strong stable manure and 
allowed to remain in bulk two or three months, 
may be as effectually decomposed as if subjected 
to the action of sulphuric acid. 

In conclusion, allow me to admonish our peo- 
ple to heed and treasure up the beautiful text at 
the head of this article——‘Gather up the frag- 


| ments that remain, that nething be lost.” 


Cumberland Co., Va. W. Hotmayn. 


-e- 


The Future Greatness of the South—Two 
Essentials to it. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
The southern section of this Union will never 


more self-reliant and self-protective. She may 
recover, and now rapidly is recovering, from 
the political vassalage of the past decade; but, 
however freed from outside circumstances, she 
must look to her own financial prosperity by 
raising her own manures, her own supplies, and 
manufacture her own raw material. Look at 
the cotton factories of the State of Georgia—the 
Empire State of the South. Where, in any 
country, can you find such handsome dividends 
as are paid there? And if it holds good in Gaer- 
gia, why not in every Southern State; for in 
nearly every one nature has furnished free and 
cheap motive power in abundance. We buy 
everything, from a broom to a sewing machine, 
and rely upon our great king cotton to adjust all 
our balances. Now how can this be when the 
fertilizers alone consume the greater part of the 
proceeds ? 

Not one farmer in ten raises his own meat, 
(while this is a great hog country ;) the majority 
buy corn and fodder and hay before the season is 
out at extravagant prices and heavy freights, 
and when his cotton is sold feels mortified and 
surprised that he will hardly have enough left to 
commence a new year’s operations with. And 


| is it not strange that each successive year finds 


them in the same dilemma ? 

We should first have more stock—cattle, 
swine and sheep—at plain prices. and buy the 
improved and fancy breeds as we become able— 
(for at present we are an impoverished people)— 
have movable fences—raise more of that most 
valuable of all manures, (Lorse-stable manure)— 
use our manures more freely in the fall and 
winter months, when there is less volatile escape- 
ment and less heating and irritating properties 
of the manure—depend heavily on peas and 
clover, especially the former (in connection 
with plaster.) It has largely the advantage 4 
clover in its quick growth, the gg Ao 
plowing in, and the frequency of seeding. With 
peas and stable manure, and having movable 
fences to pen your cattle, (thereby saving all the 
liquid manure,) any farm in our genial latitude, no 
matter how poor, can soon be Deught up to an 
astonishing fertility. Save your fowl and hog 
manures, feed your pigs from your dairies, and 
soon your down-trodden and despised section 

will rank second to none other on the globe. 


Halifax Co., N. C. Jno. D. THORNE. 
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The True Theory of Farming.—No. 8. 


Editors of the American Farmer: 

In the practice of agriculture, which will now 
be interwoven with the examination of the 
theory, there is a diversity between the slavish 
pursuance of the cvuwrse of nature and the inteili- 
gent practice of the art in the light of nature’s | 
laws. Agriculture is an art, subordinating the 
forces of nature in the abnormal deveiopment of 
certain parts of plants,—as improvement in text- 
ure of fibre for raiment, in grains, fruits and 
meats for food, &c. To follow nature’s course is, 
therefore, to abandon the art and the science of | 
agriculture. 

To learn the dais of nature, and to practice | 
farming in the universal light of this learning, 
is the highest conception of this great subject. 

When the writer resolved to be a farmer, a | 
practical English farmer and gardener was em- | 
ployed. Among other orchards, one of dwarf! 
pears was planted. The trees were purchased | 
through a very intelligent agent of a Syracuse | 
nursery. He was consulted as to pruning and | 
planting. A dispute arose between the Ameri- | 
can pomologist and the English gardener as to 
pruning the roots. The gardener had cut a 
number severely, tops and roots, cutting ont the 
leading central shoot and the central “tap” root. 
The pomologist objected to cutting the central | 
shoot so low and to removing the central root, | 
assigning plausible reasons against both, which 
were answered only by excited asseverations as to 
the practice in the old country, accompanied 
with plain indications that but one “boss” would 
be tolerated, resulting in the abortive selection 
of myself, who knew nothing about it, as umpire. | 
Finding decision the necessity of the hour, I 
resolved to parsue what was vociferously claimed 
as practice and experience, without reason ren- 
dered, against theory urged with plausibility and 
force. 

Among other things, it was contended by the | 
American agent, who was a friend and admitted | 
he had not observed the practice, that nature did 
not furnish the tap root without purpose, or for 
a bad purpose. That those varieties of trees 
furnished by nature with these straight tap | 
roots required them as they require a stem above | 
ground, to grow in health ana vigor; and that | 
other varieties not supplied with them by nature 
were furnished with such as dispensed with their | 
necessity ; to remove them was ayainst nature, | 
and, of course, ruinous. And moreover, that | 
many of the lateral roots were mutilated and | 
torn off in taking up from the nursery, and must 
be further shortened to smooth the ends, which, | 
with the removal of the tap root, would amount | 
to wholesale slaughter. 

Still, having employed a man to plant my or- | 
chards, in ignorance of the subject myself, I| 
decided to let him have his way, and tops and | 
tails were cut off. Time, the “great pacificator,” 
has settled that the plan without a reason ren- | 
dered was right. In various parts of the world 
the tap root is removed in practice, and the trees | 
are set on flag stones in the ground, and expe- 
rience has proven it a good way to get fruit 
from a pear tree growing on quince roots. 

It is a violation of the course of nature, and so | 
is the grafting of the pear on the quince stock; 
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but neither contravenes any law of nature. 
They only prove that cach of these departures. 
from nature’s course is in strict obedience to 
the laws of nature, in the production of the 
finest fruit in the world, on quince roots. 

But the cutting back of the central shoot for 
two years so dwarfed it that it fruited heavily, 
and turned stubby and diedout. This destroyed 
the leader and pyramidal shape, so necessary for 
the beauty and strength of the tree and perfec- 
tion of the fruit. For some years I have been 
pruning them myself with the special aim to 
undo the great injury of the first two years’ 
cutting. 

A branch on a fruit tree continually cut back 
more than the others, dwarfs, fruits, becomes 
rough and mossy and finally fails to send up an- 
nual shoots and dies. The vigor of other parts 
of the tree is no remedy against the barbarous 
treatment of that branch. 

Much was said at the time of planting, about 
deep setting to insure a growth of pear roots 
above the junction with the quince stock. They 
were planted so deeply that after two years my 
Englishman insisted on taking them all up and 
resetting. Upon examination of the deepest set 
trees, 1 found no roots above the junction, but 
discovered the quince roots coming up almost 
i qamnenrse | until they reached the upper 
soil, permeated by air and solar heat, diverging 
hence horizontally in search of food. 

Much had been lost in growth by the deep set- 
ting, but nature had overcome the difficulty in 
her own appointed way. In four hundred trees 
Ihave not found to this day but two or three 
roots sent out above the quince stock, and but 
one on any one tree. So all the quince roots 
lab red for twe years to get up to their normal 
position, and not exceeding three got a lease of 
prolonged life from a single pear root. This 
scrap of experience is referred to, simply to illus- 


| trate general principles, to be examined more in 


detail hereafter. 

We now come to one of the most important 
special subjects connected with the practice of 
agriculture; a clear understanding of which is 
of more practical and theoretical value than any 
other branch, and is becoming more important 
as our country is more often visited by droughts. 

A soil in a propitious clime may be well sup- 
plied with plant food, and, in the absence of 
other conditions, may be sterile. It must be 
porous and have a circulation of air and water 
somewhat analogous to vital circulation, but 
not through as well-ordered channels. A me- 
dium of circulation in the soil is as absolutely 
necessary for the vigorous growth of plants as 
that in their own bodies. Of course, as this 
essay has nothing to do with marine nor “air” 
plants, agricultural plants only are meant, unless 
otherwise expressed. 

Activity in a soil is produced by innumerable 
physical and chemical causes, instigated chiefly 
by water and oxygen combining with certain 
elements, forming new combinations by the 
decomposition of others. : 

During these changes plant food in available 
form is eliminated and absorbed in combination 


| with water by the feeding roots. 


Water, although necessary for these purposes, 
under unfavorable circumstances will produce 
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torpidity and consequent barrenness. This hap- 
pens when the soil is saturated and the passage 
of the water is arrested even though the surface 
be not tangibly covered with the liquid. The 
pores of the soil are filled, the air excluded, and 
solidity instead of porosity established. 

If the plants could grow without atmospheric 
influences in the soil, still the water dammed 
around the rvots would become exhausted of 
the mineral matter with which it was laden in 
its passage through the atmosphere and soil, 
and thus the plants would lose ammonia, car- 
bonic acid, lime, &c., with which fresh-coming 
water is ever laden in its passage through the 
air and soil. While, on the contrary, the slow 
passage of water through a porous soil nourishes 
the plants, and leaves it after rainfall in that 
condition for free ingress of air through the 
same channel. 

In whatever degree of solubility plant food 
may be administered to the soil, it is very soon | 
converted chiefly into a comparatively insoluble 
state, by combinations with constituents of the | 
soil, which are again broken up by the varying 
conditions of an active soil, and immediately | 
combined again in other forms of more or less 
solubility. 

Thus by the administration of soludle substances 
& perpetual round of change is inaugurated, 
which, as hereafter will more fully appear, is the | 
very life ot plants. 

he great promoter of these changes is 


DRAINAGE 


Some degree of attention will be necessary te an 
understanding of this somewhat philosuphical 
subject. 

Two leading forces control the motion of water 
in an open gravelly, or a porous loamy soil :—| 
1. The attraction of gravitation, promoting the 
downward passage of water through open, peb- 
bly soils, c: lied pereolation. This force is chiefly | 
exerted downward, and soon exhausts the soil of | 
water. 2. Adhesive attraction, displayed in the | 
adhesion of rain drops to the tips or under sur- | 
faces of leaves and twigs A globule thus sus-| 
pended, coming in contact with a dry substance | 
will be divided, a portion adhering to each body. 
When this adhesive force is exhibited by the con- | 
tact of liquids with porous bodies, as a sponge or 
the soil, it is called capillary attraction. 

It acts only at insensible distances, causing 
liquids to be absorbed from moist bodies into 
dryer porous substances, or from one part of the 
same Sole into another, until equilibrium of 
anoisture is established. 

Under the conditions necessary to its opera- | 
tion it overcomes gravitation, causes liquids to | 
rise or to move in any direction of the walls of | 
the body to which they adhere; as in a sponge, 
or in a small tube attracting water higher up its | 
walls than in its centre, producing a concave sur- | 
face on the water. 

Its action in a porous soil is strikingly re- | 
presented by the lamp wick. Place in contact | 
two unlighted wicks of like texture and dimen- 
sion, one saturated with oil, the other dry ; adhe- 
sive attraction, promoted by the capillarity or | 
porosity of the wicks, will cause absorption into 
the latter until an equal quantity appears in 
wach. If sufficient oil be accessible te yil/ all the 


| 


pores of both wicks, the equilibrium is called 
saturation. 

In either case there is no further exertion of 
this force, unless the wicks or their parts be so 
situated that one will evaporate mure than 


| another, in which case the same force displays 


itself in promoting equilibrium of moisture in 
all parts. To intensify the motion, light a wick 
at one end, immersing the other in oil, as in a 
lamp. The flame converts the oil into gas, which 
being lighter than the atmosphere, passes upward, 
invisibly mingling with the air, while its place is 
being filled by vil from beneath,—thus continuing 
the saturation and prolonging the motion as long 
as the conditions are present. 

Hence may be deduced, in general terms, a 
law of equilibrium or diffusion of fluids which 
overcomes gravitation, and is incomparably 
superior to all other forces in the immediate 
administration of food to plants. 

During rain-fall the soil becomes saturated at 
and near the surface. If it be in proper me- 
chanical condition, that is porous, capillary 
attraction is exerted downwards, the water being 
absorbed into the dryer earth beneath, aided, in 
this case, by gravitation. 

When the rain ceases to full, the atmosphere 
in contact with the surface becomes dryer than 


| the seil, and attracts water from the surface of the 


latter in the formof vapor. This is called evapo- 
ration ; it acts only on the surface. As the water 
is exhaled the surface soil becomes dryer than 
that beneath, and, in spite of gravitation, draws 
up water thence, as a sponge, and the under soil 
absorbs from still farther beneath, and so on down 


| as far as porosity exists, as long as evaporation 


continues, or the upper soil is dryer than that 
beneath. 

So, in a soil kept by cultivation and drainage 
in a condition of porosity, there is maintained 
in all parts a constant passage of water, during 
rainfall downward, and during evaporation up- 
ward, holding plant food dissolved from the 
atmosphere and the soil, supplying the daily 
wants of plants. 

Thus the soil continues moist from rain to rain, 
ever affording water to the roots of plants, as 
tke leaves and the surface soil evaporate it. 

The condition of thorough drainage, deep 
preparation and consequent porosity of the soil 
are heightened in importance in another view of 
the subject. 

Notwithstanding the immense quantity of 
water held in a porous soil and brought up 


| during sunshine by adhesive attraction or absorp- 


tion, during protracted droughts the supply from 
the utmost depth of plow or spade will become 
so far exhausted as to famish the plants, if 


dependent alone on rainfall at long intervals. 


fence the author of nature has appointed 
another mode of supplying water, alike depen- 
dent on porosity. 

It is, so to speak, a manufacture of water from 
the vapor of the atmosphere under a blazing sun 
In well tilled fields this is ever going on when 
the sun shines hottest, depositing immense quan- 
tities of water in the soil. 

The farmer who makes smooth holes in solid 
earth, no matter how much food is locked in it, 
and plants seeds therem, waits for the rains to 
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water the plants; when the rain falls the water 
runs off, and the plants wither and die. 

His neighbor, who merely scratches the sur- 
faee, for fear of turning up injurious clay and the 
like, because he does not know how to disinte- 
grate without bringing the subsoil up, only pro- 
crastinates the famishment of the plants. 

On the contrary, he who knows how to plow 
and to spade deeply, understanding the object of 
stirring the seil, waits not for the rain drops, but 
is ever extracting water from the atmosphere, 
(as the leaves take carbon,) without cart or bucket, 
—simply by stirring the soil as deeply as possible, 
without breaking the roots. 

The atmosphere contains vapor of water, a 
portion of which, on contact with colder bodies, 
by the reduction of its temperature condenses 
into water. A familiarexample of the operation 
of this beneficent law which brings the dews 
and the rain drops, is exhibited during warm, 
dry summer days in the formation of drops of 
liquid water condensed from the watery vapor of 
the atmosphere, and held by adhesive attraction 
on the outer surface of glass vessels containing 
ice-water. So far from external heat or apparent 
dryness of the air militating against the process, 
the greater the difference of temperature between 
the vessel and the air, the more rapid is the form- 
ation—that is, the warmer the air the more 
readily does the condensatiun take place. 

Now the same process is ever guing on in a 
porous soil when the atmosphere is warmer than 
the soil, to the full depth of its porosity. 

The pores formed in the soil by tillage or by 
rain, when the water is carried off by drainage, 
or exhaled, as already explained, are instantly 
filled with atmospheric air. By contact with 
the colder walls of the cavities the temperature 
of the air is lowered, producing condensation, 
as on the glass vessel. 

Instead, however, of standing in visible 
drops in the soil, it is diffused upward, down- 
ward, and in every direction of dryer parts of 
the soil by absorption. 

Diversity of temperature and the consequent 
partial decomposition of atmosphere, produces 
metion, by which, as the vapor is condensed, it 
is replaced from the surrounding atmosphere. 
Thus the source is inexhaustible, and the supply 
renewed as long as the conditions exist. 

Thus the upper and the so-called subsoil not 
only in respect of water, but of other food 
dissolved from the soil, are assimilated by the 
diffusion of water, as unceasing as the circula- 
lation in the bodies of plants and animals. 

In ignorance of these all-pervading principles, 
a farmer is afraid to plew the tamishing crop dur- 
ing dreught, when most needed, until his ignor- 
ance and his fears prove his overthrow in the 
starvation of the plants. FREEDOM. 





Our French Letter. 


Raising Meat Supplies, &c. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer : 


France has a good deal of lee-way to make up 
in the matter of extensive horse-breeding, but in 





the rearing of cattle she is positively in an 
advanced position. What has been lost sight of | 
in the case of horses, is remembered, in one 
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respect, in the matter of stock,—suiting it to 
the locality; thus largely developing two objects, 
precocity and fattening. M. de Behague is not 
only a prominent illustration of these rules, but 
is conspicuous in making known bis methods, 
their cost, and their results. His specialty is the 
production of lambs for the Paris market, and 
this he effects by selling the animals at nine 
months old. He advocates, that the lambs in 
their early age be liberally fed, so as to increase 
the power for assimilating food. Animals thus 
treated in the early weeks of theirexistence, feed 
better ahebanendl and derive more profit from 
their food. To produce meat cheaply, presup- 
poses great precocity,—an end only to be secured 
by well-nourishing the mothers pending the 
milking period, oon acting similarly towards the 
lambs from the day of their separation from the 
ewes till delivered to the butcher. The animal 
that consumes the most food in the least time, 
will be the most profitable for the farmer. M. 
de Behague made an experiment on 100 lambs, 
which were born in March, 1874, and sold to the 
butcher on the 8th and 28th December following. 
Those lambs fed twenty days longer, sold for fr. 
38 per head, being less by fr. 4 than such as were 
disposed of twenty days earlier, in addition to 
the cost of twenty days feeding. He attributes 
the difference to the more or ows great aptitude 
of the animals to profit by their rations, and 
to the difference in precocity, arising from the 
milk qualities of the mother. Of course among 
the 100 lambs selected, the largest and fattest 
were sold off first. To produce meat at a cheap 
rate, then, it is essential to select rams whose 
mothers have been remarked for their milkin 
qualities, and at the same time to choose go 
milking ewes for breeding with. The 190 
animals cost fr. 16 per day for their keep, which 
comprised maize, rye, and rape cakes, lucern 
and clover, and the mean selling price was, 
wool included, fr. 40. 


Veal is a commodity very much in request in 
the Paris markets, and brings a higher price 
than beef or mutton. But then it must be well 
fed. The best veal comes from Champagne, and 
the animals generally represent a live weight 
of 5 cwts. he veal of Champagne is famed for 
the perfection of fattening and the whiteness of 
the flesh; now the soil of that region is poor 
and chalky. It is an error to believe this white- 
ness of flesh can be everywhere produced at will, 
or that feeding the calves exclusively on milk as. 
is practiced in Champagne will secure the same 
end. The whiteness is attributed to the non- 
succulent herbage the peculiar soil yields, tend- 
ing consequently to produce but little blood. In 
the Causses, the soil is peculiarly favorable to 
the growth of sanfoin, and what is not a little 
singular in the character of this forage, it 
succeeds equally well after a short interval. In 
the same districts, the cows receive each a name 
and answer to it at milking hours, four in 
the morning and three in the afternoon; in 
repeating the name, the calf, which is kept 
apart, will also present itself. Both are re- 
warded with a little salt. The calf with a cord 
round its neck is allowed to suckle the mother 
for a few moments; then it is attached short to 
the left foreleg of the mother, and the milking of 
the latter is rapidly proceeded with. 
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An instance of the change that has taken 
place in farming matters is afforded in the 
districts around Chateau-Thierry. During the 
First Empire the primary object was to produce 
wool, regarding meat as less than a s>condary 
consideration; when the sheep became too old, 
they were disposed of at a nominal price to 
farmers in the neighborhood of Paris to be 
fattened. At present the production of meat 
ranks now in importance to what wocl held 
under Napoleon [. Further, it pays to import 
the greater part of the food employed in the 
fattening of stock; the soil receives so much 
benefit from the resulting rich manure. 

On Raising Horses. 

Belgium is as engrossed as France with the 
question of improving the breed of horses; 
when it pays to breed and rear horses of a 
superior character, rather than to import them, 
the difficulty will be met. Since 1871, there has 
been a rapid decrease in Belgium in the produc- 
tion of pure bleod; only 18 animals were 
registered that year in the Stud Book, against 
double the number in previous years. There 
are not more thaa 18 breeders of pure blood 
horses in Belgium at present, and the number of 
all of the latteris but 115. M. Wahl, in his 
lately published work on Russia, where he 
has resided several years, speaks of the Russian 
horses, those of the Tcherkesses, with enthu- 
siasm. The Russians proscribe winkers as a 
barbarity. The horses of the Tcherkesses are 
reared in the middle of the wild steppes, in the 
midst of nocturnal alarms and dangers, which 
develop their sagacity in a remarkable manner ; 
the back is large, the breast powerful, the hams 
extraord’narily full, while the hoof is as hard as 
iron and as sure asa mule’s, The head and 
neck are light. The animal is chesen from 
among the best in the troop, and the owner 
admits it virtually into the family circle, as it 
assists at meals, often sleeps in the room; the 
children speak to it, climb up, and play between 
its legs, or pass the day on its back, so that 
the animal finishes by acquiring an exceptional 
intelligence. But no adult is ever permitted to 
mount till the horse is six years old, the period 
necessary to impart solidity to the frame. M. 
Malé draws attention to the advantages of treat- 
ing horses kindly, and laments the brutality 
with which they are so often subjected to by 
reckless or drunken servants. He truly says, all 
animals maltreated will in the long run become 
vicious,—hence the difficulties to make them 
werk, to sell well, or to obtain a good price for 
their progeny; for it is an established fact, 
that vicious habits are transmittable. 

Diseases of Stock. 

Solutions of ammonia are commonly admin- 
istered in France as a remedy against distention 
among ruminants. The accident is most preva- 
lent during the season of young and succulent 
forage. The difficulty hitherto has been, to 
enable the ammonia to reach at once the paunch, 
and so combining with the carbonic acid gas, 
the cause of the hoven, reduce the distention. 
M. Salles has patented a trocar, having at the end 
an india-rubber ball half filled with the solution 
and communieating with the trocar by means of 
acock; when the trocar is inserted in that part 
of the animal formed by the thigh and the abdo- 
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men, the ball is pressed, the liquid enters the 


}stomach and the inflation at once disappears ; 


the gas can even be let off through the trocar 
The animal has only to be kept on a low diet for 
a few days, till the little wound heals. 

Manures best suited for Beets. 

M. Meunier has been experimenting on the 
power of soils to act as fi'ters in retaining their 
clayey matters from being carried away. The 
presence of a small quantity of lime or magnesia 
was ever sufficient to make the most troubled 
water pass off clear, hence, why the water of 
field drains is so pure, and why that in the form 
of rain or water distilled remains muddy, even 
for a month, till, coming in contact with mineral 
salts, precipitation is effected. M. Lagrange, 
the director of an eminent sugar refinery, has 
for some time been experimenting, practically 
and chemically, with the various manures most 
suited for sugar beet; he finds sulphate of 
ammon‘a to be the best, and then ammoniaca! 
salts in general; they augment the richness of 
the sugar, and the pulp contains a higher per 
centage of nitrogen, an advantage very valuable 
in feeding stock. The chlorides are most 
dreaded by the retiner, because they are rapidly 
absorbed by beet, and exist largely in the juice, 
where the animal black fails to act on them; 
they thus prevent the crystilization of the sugar, 
and favor the production of much molasses. 
Exhaustive Report on Preserving Green 

Maize. 

The Central Agricultural Society of France, 
has, by its practical and scientific commission, 
made an exhaustive report on the process for 
conserving green maize for stock feeding, during 
Winter and Spring, in covered trenches. The 
farm selected was that of M. €ofort, the agricul- 
turist who has adopted the plan since 1852, ancl 
who has also made it first known in France, 
in 1870. There is nothing positively new in the 
idea. Since time immemorial, vine leaves have 
been preserved in a green state, in the district of 
Lyons, and which has made the reputation of 
the famous Mt. Dore cheese; in cider-making 
countries, the apple pulp is similarly conserved ; 
in various parts of Germany, several vegetables 
are preserved in a green state for fodder, being 
generally seasoned with a quantity of celery ; 
the same respecting beet pulp. M. Goffort’s soil is 
peculiarly suited for maize; he prefers the South 
American varieties, the Caragu especially, the 
stems of which often reach twelve feet in height 
The maize is sown after rye, cut green; the 
latter receiving the manure. He cuts the maize 
before pitting it, and mixes cut straw and chatf 
with the mass: this induces regularity in fer- 
mentation and best excludes the air. The larger 
the trench, the better the mass is preserved ; 
those who do not chop the maize sow it thickly, 
to have fine stems. M. Goffurt obtains as high 
as 65 tons of this green fodder per acre, double 
what beet would produce; he nourishes 30 cows 
with the conserve, and they eat it with avidity, 
despite its aleohvlic odor and slightly acid taste ; 
the cows yield from 25 to 30 quarts of milk 
daily, and their calves had the silkiest of skins, 
the eyes brilliant; no better test than this to 
demonstrate the value of food given to the 
mothers; about 60 ths. per day per Lead is the 
average consumption of the conserved food 





‘The Commission testifies to the results obtained 
by M. Goffort, valuable in dry climates, but 
thinks much remains yet to be accomplished as 
to the best plans for preserving Autumn green 
forage for Spring feeding. 

The Phylloxera. 

There has been much erroneous news of late 
itouching an alleged perfect cure for the vine bug 
disease, the Phylloxera. Unhappily the question 
is just in the same state as it was in November, 
when both the vine and its enemy went into 
Winter quarters. The evidence appears to 
accumulate in favor of manuring the vines, in 
-order to fortify them against the insects, and the 
only poison powder to employ is that suggested 
by the distinguished chemist, Dumas,—sulpho- 
-carbonate of potash or soda, at the rate of 85 tbs. 
‘per acre, dissolved in 500 times its weight of 
water, no small task for a vineyard, and to 
be applied after the manure—guano is preferred, 
at the rate of 500 cwt. per acre—has been incor- 
porated with the soil. The salt,as it slowly 
decomposes, generates sulphuret of carbon and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, two poisons which kill 
tue Phylloxera; the potash or soda set free 
nourishes the roots at the same time. The 
present season will witness these remedies fully 
tried. 

Miscellaneous Items. 

Like Belgium, France protests against the 
authorities arbitrarily planting elm, ash, poplar 
trees, &c., along the road sides, and demand that 
fruit trees be employed instead, as is the case in 
Switzerland and Germany, and whose roots 
would be less objectionable. 

Italy is actively improving her agriculture, 
by the foundation of special schools; she has now 
established some for the cultivation of apples, 
a product of great importance. The government 
las opened several depots 
machinery, and has _ instituted 
mechanics. The soldiers have to attend the 
courses of agricultural lectures, two years pre- 
ceding their discharge. F.C, 

Paris, May 15th, 1875. 
°@- _ 


A Manafacturer on Artificial and Stable 
Manures. 


Meessi's. Editors American Farmer : 

In the discussion before the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Society last month we note the remarks 
of Mr. Ezra Whitman, a manufacturer of fertili- 
zers, and as we find his remarks have been 
not only published in your valuble medium, but 
extensively copied, thereby doing great injustice 
to concentrated fertilizers, we beg room to say, 
‘that had Mr. W. stated the facts in full there 
would have been no cause to complain of his 
:statements, but they would have been endorsed 
by all honest dealers in fertilizers and commended 
iby good farmers. Now for the facts: 

The writer has had considerable experience in 
the manufacture and sale of manures, as also in 
their application upon his own farms, and finds 
them the cheapest source of ammonia, potash 


and phosphoric acid that he can obtain; he | 
'clover, no timothy, uo barn, no stock, no or- 
| chard. 


being able to manure an acre of ground with 
them for five dollars, whilst Mr. W. cannot haul 
the stable manure under $10, to say nothing 
of the $20 paid for it. 


for agricultural | 
lectures on | 


| and others. 
| college, while Commodore Buchanan was presi- 
ident, for the —— of ascertaining whether, 
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Now I do not deny, situated as Mr. W. is, 
divided from the city by only the width of a 
street and having only pleasure grounds and 
garden, that he should find barn-yard or stable 
manure the est of fertilizers for his purposes; 
and I am only surprised that he should not 
be able to procure a sufficient quantity. 

I should think he would find no difficulty 
in covering his farms a foot deep with stable 
mapure from the city passenger car stables just 
across the street. However, we suppose in this, 
as in a great many other matters, it depends 
upon the enterprise of the purchaser, and as 
I cannot affurd to purchase and haul this 
fertilizer 6 miles, I may not be posted as to 
the possibility of procuring it in the little town 
of Baltimore. 

I agree with Mr. W. that for garden vegetables, 
where the ground is cultivated year after year, 
and often several times a year, and kept clear of 
grass, that unless the vegetable matter .is 
returned in some form the garden must become 
deficient in humus, and as a consequence will not 
produce the required results, and that this can 
be done with stable manure—situated as he is— 
better than in any other form. But whilst this 
will apply to his garden it does not apply to the 
farms of the intelligent agriculturist of the 
present age, who whilst raising the grass 
necessary for his Winter provender leaves 
sufficient grass upon the soil to supply its 
want of vegetable matter, and furnishing the 
ammonia, bone phosphate and potash from 
a concentrated fertilizer, made by a doctor who 
is not afrald to prescribe and take his own 
medicine. Op Fre.p Port. 





The Agricultural College. 


One of the best farmers in the Western por- 
tion of Maryland, whose name we omii, as we 
are not sure that his letter was intended for the 


| press, gives the following timely and practical 


suggestions as to the mode of conducting suc- 


cessfully an institution for educating boys who 


are expected to become farmers : 


I was notified that I was appointed a 


| “visitor” of the agricultural college, and because 


I had sons whom I wanted to send to college, 
and therefore had a personal interest in the 


| matter, and because I felt anxious that the large 
| congressional appropriation to our State should 


be used to develop the vast resources of our soil, 


| by infusing a love for agricultural pursuits and 
| the best mode of improving our soil, I attended 
'a meeting in Baltimore of the trustees, met Mr. 


Minor, the then president, Mr. Earle, Mr. Davis 
Subsequently I made a visit to the 


in my judgment, I should send my son there. 
I took no part in advising the trustees as to 
the management of the college, nor do I remem- 


/ber to have been asked for any suggestions. 


I saw at the college no fields of wheat, no 


It seemed to me to be rather a bur- 
lesque—a piece of irony—to call such an estab- 
lishment an “Agricultural College.” 
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If a boy is taught eneugh chemistry to esti- | 
mate soils—to “know something of soils and | 
manures’—enough mathematics te keep his) 
acceunts, survey his fields, level his ditches, | 
measure his timber—enough entomology to| 
know his friends—something of veterinary sur- | 
gery—something of the garden and orchard— | 
and something about the care and management | 
of stock—he would have quite a course and 
would have received a thorough drill. 

If boys could have a good general education, | 
which would in after-tife enable them to pursue | 
with energy that course which they might 
choose from choice or necessity—and if, in addi- 
tion to such instruction, they could be associated 
with a model farm, where they could inspect a 
nice orchard, examine a well-managed garden, | 
and see fine specimens of the smaller fruits—if 
they could see verdant meadows—heavy crops of | 
corn and fine fields of wheat—then the pursuit | 
of agriculture would be invested with beauty,—a 
charm and a freshness which would enlist the 
sympathy and the interest of young men of 
ability. We might then hope to see in the near 
future, practical, sensible, energetic, systematic | 
farmers. 

We cannot look down the vista of futurity 
and see what our boys are to be. We may 
think they will adopt this pursuit or the other; | 
they may prefer something altogether different. | 
Moses thought he was “not gifted in speech,” 
and therefore not the person to take messages to | 
Pharoah. 

If we give our sons a good, substantial, practi- 
eal education, and exhibit tothem a model farm— 
a well-ordered garden—a well-managed or- 
chard; then if they become farmers we may 
hope that they will be “not slothful in business,” 
but that they will aid in developing the best 
resources of our State, and placing it among the 
first in agricultural beauty and productiveness. 


Our State very much needs good farmers. 
Our people do not know how to make, ner how 
to use good manure. Many people think farm- 
ing very laborious,—very unprofitable. We are 
much in need of correct ideas on agriculture. 

The Agricultural College has a beautiful farm, 
which might be made attractive, beautiful, in- 
structive. How would it be to divide it into 
different lots, and have it farmed by practical 
men? One might make corn, wheat, hay, tobacco, 
oats, barley, &c. Another raspberries, strawte - 
ries, and other minor fruits. Another peaches, 
apples, pears, &c., and the like, er combine as 
many of the crops as might be profitable, accord- 
ing to circumstances. In this way the capacity 
of the soil might be tested and the grounds would 
present an attraction for the young men, which 
would exert a lasting influence. 

Between Baltimore and Washington, all the 
products of the farm would be of ready sale at 
compensating prices. A good practical farmer 
then, or more than one, might add to the inter- 
est of the college, and pay well for the labor. 
But how far such a scheme is practicable, 
whether the proper men could be procured as 
farmers, and how far the literary course could be 
united with the practical, are matters of which 
I have no well-defined opinion. I have never 
seen a well-regulated Agricultural College. 





Strawberries—Orchard Grass—A Good 
Fertilizer. 


A correspondent in Anne Arundel Co., Md., 
writes: 

This is my first experience with strawberries 
as a crop for market, and the result so far is not 
satisfactory. The profits are so uncertain that | 
shall not be tempted to enlarge the area in culti- 
vation. Indeed, it is difficult te decide just now 
what agricultural products will pay; and the 
question of what we shall do has become more 
important than ever. I sometimes think that 
those who do nothing will do best. So unreliable 
are the profits of most cultivated crops, especially 
of those requiring large preparatory outlays 
for fertilizers and labor, that I am not surprised 
at the great interest now felt in pastures, herds 
and flocks. I have never before known so much 
to be written and published about grass, stock- 
raising and dairy farming. Some of the agricul- 
tura] journals have been discussing orchard grass 
as though it was something new, and their 
columns everflow with inquiries concerning it. 


| For our light soils it is invaluable, and resists a 
| drought better than any other grass. 


From 
the window of the room in which I now write, 
I can look out upon a field of orchard grass the 
sod on which is fifteen years old. It is always 


| green, and at all seasons, save when covered 


with snow, affords good pasturage. Though 
the seed of the grass is expensive, true economy 
requires that it should be sown with a more 
liberal hand than is generally displayed. 

Some months ago I noticed a formula for 
a cheap fertilizer in the American Farmer, viz: 
one part bone dust, one of salt, and two of 
plaster. I have used it this Spring on my oats 
and potatoes with excellent effect. Both of the 
crops have continued green and thrifty all 
through the drought of the last two months. 
There is a good stand of orchard grass and 
clover with the oats, and I am inclined to think 
that the salt has been the means of saving this 
young grass. I have some of this cheap fertili- 
zer left and shall apply it as a top-dressing 
to a field of orchard grass which was cut last 
week, and expect it to tell greatly on the 
after-math. 





Old vs. New Style Farming. 


A very intelligent farmer of Virginia, who 
practices what he preaches, writes us: 


Old style farming in our State might give 
place to what Major Ragland, of Halifax, calls 
advanced ideas. i don’t want or intend to have 
an acre of fenced arable land yielding a crop of 
weeds. There is no doubt in my mind that 
your State, as well as mine, must rapidly aban- 
don the old methods of bygone years, (especially 
where the labor of slaves was employed) as 
regards the rotation of crops. Garden farming, 
With the best cultivation, must be applied to 
staple crops to yield any profit on labor; and all 
enclosed lands, if at rest, should yield some 
returns in grass or grazing, or something more 
available than wild growths requiring a useless 
expenditure of labor for crops in their turn. 
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Sowing Grass and Clover Seeds. 

Mr. Geo. C. Gilmer, of Albemarle, Va., in a | 
letter which we cannot give entire, says: 

Many of our failures in getting a good stand 
of grass are owing to the careless manner in 
which it is done, and quite too often I fear, 
the seed is not sown but sold. In examining | 
this Spring, during a visit to the country, to see | 
how the clover and grasses had come up and 
stood the cold, I was surprised to find the land 
sowed by each seedsman was even then marked 
by his footprints full half-shoe deep, showing | 
the land must have been very wet and entirely 
out of proper condition. Some of the grasses | 
had been seeded at the rate of two bushels per | 
acre, When a peck and a half of that kind is 
as much as I ever sow. 

I prefer to sow when the ground is dry, and, 
if possible, just before a rain, and I think the 
harrow and roller well applied always pay 
well on the wheat and the grasses. 

I found in one instance where the clover 
pug and the chaff of orchard grass and Randall 
grass had been mixed with oat chaff, and orders 
had been given to sow it over about 70 acres, 
that it was carried out in the four-horse wagon 
and the men took it up in their hands and arms 
and threw it out, as the wagon advanced, upon 
about three acres, whereby it will be a total loss. 
So much for the whites being away and trusting 
to the colored folks, who ought not to be trusted 
alone with these costly jobs. 

Do you or any of the readers of your valuable 
American Farmer know anything of the “wire 
grass?” There are spots of it about this place 
sxid to have been brought here by Professor 
Emmit. It has powerful roots and puts 
up from every joint; say an inch apart mak:s 
a thick sod of short grass which seems to me 
might do for sheep pastures on lands too thin 
for cultivation. I think it would be quite a job 
to get rid of it. 

We are having fine rains and tobacco-planting 
seasons. Now is the time to pull up all the 
wild onion, as now it will come up with every 
seed attached, and it —_ up quite easy where 
the ground is wet, and it seems to me every one 
should certainly pull up enough to secure 
good milk and butter to his family. I heard to- 
day a gentleman speaking of Mr. Brennan’s 
large crop of wheat as being the very best he 
had ever secn.and whilst there was once a great 
deal of onion in that field he could not find 
a head of it. If he has discovered a way in the 
reach of all for getting rid of that great pest to 
our mountain region, it will be a blessing for 
which he will be thanked. He is farming on 
the highest scale I have ever seen, but few there 
are who can do likewise. 

2@- 

Early Potatoes in Tidewater Virginia. 

An esteemed correspondent near Suffolk, Va., 
writes: 

The impression is current that in consequence 
of the lateness of the Spring, the long spell of 
dry weather at a time when potato plants were 
forming tubers, the crop in our section will 
be short. A week since I noticed a patch of 
mine where 5 bbls. seed were planted showed 


| potatoes were sm 


| afflicted with. 


253: 


signs of ripening, Caper fee es reen. The 
all, and I feared a failure; but 
a good rain came, and cloudy days followed. 
by another sprinkle. To-day a re-examinatiom 
of the tubers and tops shows a rapid improve- 
ment, so much so that I feel sure of an average 
crop. 
So far the largest and hest matured tubers. 
I have seen—as large indeed as the seed planted 


|—are Early Vermont, on rich land, where no 


guano was used but a a compost of muck and. 
hog-pen manure, with a handful of cotton seed at 
the bottom of the hill, the set placed on the- 
seed and a shovelful of compost on the set. 


* 


A Notable Maryland Farmer. 





At the May meeting of the ee State- 


Agricultural Seciety, (Mr. Pepsi vaving con- 


cluded his account of lucerne,) Mr. Asa Stabler, of 
Montgomery county, inquired if a plowing and 
a cross plowing after wheat or oats at an interval 
of five or six weeks, with rolling and harrowing 
to reduce the land to a good state of cultivation, 
followed by a dressing of fine well-rotted manure, 
with from 300 to 500 pounds of dissolved bone 
would be a sufficient preparation, according to- 
Mr. Popplein’s experience, for lucerne and hay, re- 
ceived from the latter an affirmative reply. The 
President, Mr. Davis, asked leave, as Mr. Stabler 
was a modest man, to give a brief history of Mr. 
8.’s farm and mode of farming. 
Mr. Davis said that the farm—a part of which 
Mr. Stabler occupied—was purchased about thirty” 
ears ago by Mr. CaLes STABLER, father of 
Mr. §., Jr..—at $2.05 per acre, or $820 for 400. 
acres. It was then without house or fencing,— 
lying out in old fields and covered with sedge,,. 
briars and sassafras bushes—apparently as poor 
and forbidding a prospect as ever farmer was- 
Mr. S. not having a plethoric 
purse, built a comfortable two story log house, 
with other necessary outhouses ef the same ma- 
terial, and called it Drayton. To Drayton he 
removed with his family, consisting of a wife, 
one daughter and four sons. He inclosed a gar- 
den and planted a small orchard. His first crop 
of wheat was five bushels sown, from which he 
reaped two and a half bushels,—the first reward 
of his labor. Acting upon the maxim of an old 
Quaker progenitor—“ if thee is kind to the land 
it never will give thee an ungrateful return,’— 
he persevered, and did obtain a grateful and 
bounteous reward. I have not the data to give 
you, gentlemen of the association, of the successive 
crops and means of improvement; but accepting 
a kind invitation to spend a night at Drayton, 
some years ago, I found the venerable patriarch 
and his no less venerable wife alone, and by them 
I was received with all the cordial but unosten- 
tatious and simple hospitality which it was pos- 
sible for a host and hostess to lavish upen the 
most honored and distinguished guest. I soon 
learned from them that their daughter was mar- 
ried, and all of the sons grown up and settled 
out for themselves. After tea a rap at the door 
announced a visitor, and one by one the four 
sons and the son-in-law came in to inquire after 
the health of father and mother, and to pay their 
respects to their guest. I soon learned thit the 
400 acres had been divided into six parts ang 
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that each of the sons and son-in-law had built 
and was settled on his ;ortion—the old folks 
retaining the homestead—and that each was near 
enough, after the labor of the day and after tea, 
to walk over to Drayton, to inquire after the well- 
being of their parents. I thought I never saw a| 
brighter or happier family, or witnessed a more 
interesting or so instructive a scene. Within a| 
few days past I have again passed through the 
same original farm, now cut up and divided, as | 
already stated. The venerable sire and his con- | 
sort still survive; each of the sons and son-in- | 
law are in genteel and comfortable houses, sur- | 
rounded with well-kept gardens and orchard, | 

flowers, shrubs and ornamental trees and farm,— 
as Mr. Stabler can testify—yielding from 26 to 
32 bushels of wheat per acre, with corresponding | 
crops of corn, hay and straw, supplemented by 
all varieties of fruit, from the early strawberry | 
to October peach and hard russet apple. 

Is not the example of such a man worthy of | 
imitation, and his name of higher honor than 
he who wins his fame on the field of carnage and 
of slaughter? If it be true, as Dean Swift says, 
that he who makes two blades of grass grow | 
where one grew before, is entitled to more honor | 
than the warrior or the hero, then is Caleb Sta- | 
bler entitled to all honor for making one thousand 
blades of grass grow where none grew before. 





Growing Grass at the South. 


We recently gave from the Manual of Mr. | 


Howard, on the grasses for the South, an ex-| 
haustive paper on the cultivation of lucerne at | 
the South,—and we now present the views from | 
the same author on the adaptability of the cli-| 
mate and soil of the same section for raising the 
grasses : 

“There are some portions of the South, as is| 
the case in all countries, where the valuable | 
grasses will not grow. These are those portions 
which have been exhausted by long-continued | 
and exhausting cultivation, which are naturally 
poor, or whic h contain an excessive quantity of | 
sand. 

If, however, it is meant to inquire whether the | 
climate of the South will prevent the successful | 
growth of valuable grasses, the answer is given | 
unhesitatingly in the negative. Perhaps the only | 
climate which is superior to ours in this particu- 
lar is that of England and Ireland, and others | 
similarly situated. Theirs is a dripping climate | 
all the year round, and the winters are so mild | 
that the grass is green the whole vear, so that in 
winter and summer the farmer has the advantage | 
of grazing. 

But as compared with the Northern States of 
this country, the climate of the South is certainly 
better adapted to grass culture, if we take into 
consideration the whole year. At the North, 
during the whole winter and late in the spring, 
the ground is hard frozen or covered with snow. 
Of course, during that period the grass is useless 
—and this constitutes a large portion of the | 
year. 

The heats and dry weather of the summer are 
the drawbacks to grass culture atthe South. But 
these affect summer pasture alone. They do not 


| dry weather in the spring. 


| should never be gruzed during the summer. 
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affect the hay crop. This is an important con- 
sideration. Clover and the hay grasses are cut 
before dry weather sets in. The hay crop at the 
South will not be injured one year in twenty by 
We do not know a 
country more favored in this particular. In 
England, while the grass grows luxuriantly in 
the spring, it is very uncertain whether there will 
be enough dry weather at the proper time to 
save the hay. Hence the preparations for hay 
harvest in England are made with a degree of 
care and anxiety to which we are strangers. If 
the occasional sunshine be not used to the utmost 
advantage, the crop islost. We,onthe contrary, 
always bave rain enough in the spring to mature 
the grass, and not enough rain to render the hay 
harvest at all precarious. 

But it may be asked, when tle hay is cut, will 
not the July and August suns afterward kill the 
grass? There is danger of this result if live 
stock is turned upon the meadow as soon as the 
hay is hauled out, and the grass that is left is grazed 
close to the ground. A meadow at the South 
The 
grass ordinarily springs rapidly after it is cut, 
and thus covers the ground and protects the 
roots from the intense heat of the sun. This 
precaution should never be forgotten by those 
who hope to raise hay successfully at the South. 

But after the fall rains set in and cool weather 


| begins, the meadows may be moderately grazed 
| in dry but never in wet weather. 


With some 
grasses this grazing may be continued during all 


| the dry weather of the winter, as they continue 


green. 

This Winter grazing is the great advantage of 
the South. It more than compensates fur the 
drought and heat of Summer. It saves to a con- 
siderable extent the cost ef cutting and curing 
hay, and of the construction of expensive barns. 
While cattle and sheep at the North are shut up 
in great stone barns, costing thousands of dollars, 
for six or eight months of the year, requiring 
costly feed and attention, the same animals 
during the same period at the South might, 
on Winter pastures, be kept in equally good 
condition without any other expense than their 


| salt and the interest on the land upon which 


they graze. This-is not mere theory. The 
writer has sold fat Ayrshire cattle, fat enough 
to have been approved in Scotland, which never 
had tasted a mouthful of food, Winter or Sum- 
mer, save that which they gather for themselves. 
The reasonable conclusion is that the Southern 
climate, if we consider the whole year, is well 
adapted to the cultivation of valuable forage 
plants and grasses. 

Now as to soil. Poor land in no country will 
raise rich grass. But there is a difference, other 
things being equal, in the natural adaptation 
of soils to grass. Sandy soils are favorable to it. 
This want of natural adaptation may, however, 
be compensated by extra pains in preparation 
and manuring. ight clay soils are, at the 
South, best adapted to grass. Wherever such a 
soil is either naturally or artificially rich, grass 
will thrivein it. Some of these soils are unsuited 
to any other crop from their compactness, unless 
it be oats. For instance, what are called “pipe- 
clay lands;” these will bring neither cotton 
nor corn to advantage, but wiil produce excel- 
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lent herdgrass. There are thousands and tens of 
thousands of acres of this pipe-elay land, now 
utterly valueless to their owners, which would 
make fine herdsgrass meadows. 

Success im grass culture is simply a question 
of food for the plant. It must be the food which 
the plant requires. Ifa horse has ever so much 
meat near him and nothing else, he will starve. 
If a dog has a hay stack within his reach and 
nothing else, he e!so will starve. Planis have 
their likes and dislikes in the way of food as 
decidedly as animals. Land may bring a bag of 
cotton to the acre, and yet be poor grass land. 
On the contrary, land may be well adapted to 
grass which is unsuited for cotton. Lands in 
their virgin state, abounding in the salts use- 
ful in general agriculture almost to excess, 
will produce a great variety of crops. From 
this virgin affluence plants have an opportunity 
of selecting their appropriate food. But when 
these salts have been consumed or washed away, | 
when we plant a crop of any kind we must 
put back the speciality in the way of food which 
is required by that particular crop. Therefore, 
if we wish to sow clover on land which has 
been deprived of phosphate of lime and pv tash 
we must replace them. If we wish to sow grass 
we must replace ammonia and potash. Perhaps | 
the following general rule will preve a useful 
guide : Any land that will bring good wheat | 
will bring good clover, and any land that will 
bring good oats will bring good grass. 

The writer has seeu the various useful forage 
plants and grasses tried from the mountains 
to the coast of Georgia. 
observing in regard to this important interest 
for more than twenty years. Asa conclusion of 
this protracted observation, he does not hesitate | 
to say if ground be made sufficiently rich and as | 


well prepared, that if judgment be exercised | 


in sowing and in adaptation of species to par- 
ticular locality, and proper subsequent manage- 


be concerned, the South has 
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Management of Tobacco. 


We give the conclusion of the essay of Mr. 
Pursley, the former portion of which was given 
last month : 

Harvesting and Curing. —When the tobacco is | 
ripe it has a yellow faded color, and becomes | 


brittle; the surface of the leaf is rough and | 
ridged. By bending the leaf short between the | 
fingers it will break before it will double. 

The sticks to hang it on should be in readiness. 
The best mode of tanging or stringing is with a | 
V-shaped spear, made of iron or steel. The| 
spear has a socket, large, to admit the end of the | 
stick. The sticks should be sharpened at one | 
end to fit the socket; should be four feet six | 
incbes in length, two inches wide. and one inch | 
thick. A stick of there dimensions will hold | 

eight plants. 
he tobacco should be cut off just below 
the bottom leaf, then turn the plant upside down 
and let it remain so till the sun wilts it When 
it is wilted it can be handled without breaking ; 


He has been closely | 


| to the barn and hung up. 
| about half yellowed, a slow fire should be started 
ment be observed, that so far as soil and climate | i 
unusual fitness | 
for successful cultivation of the valuable grasses. | 
| should be gradually increased, till it heats the 
| tobacco blood warm ; 

the leaf is thoroughly cured. 


then it should be taken up and lnid in piles cf 
eight stalks each, placing the buts of the stalks 
towards the sun to prevent it from sun- Tt 
When it is sun-burnt it turns black, and 
cannot be cured any other color than black, 
which ruins its sale. 

The sticks should be strewed along, one stick 
to a pile; place the spear on the end of the stick, 
and set the stick upright; then take up the 
tobacco. stalk at a time, and thrust it on the 
stick, letting the spear pass through the stalk, 
about six inches from the but end; then take 
the spear off and take up the stick, and shake 
the tobacco out straight, and set tbe stick up 
with the buts toward the sun. 

Some tobacco-growers prefer splitting the 
stalk from the top down to within six inches «f 
the but, then hang it on the sticks. But I 
cannot agree with them, for it is more difficult 


| to handle, and is apt to slip off of the stick when 


moving it; besides, the tobacco cured in this 
manner is not so heavy as if it was speared. It 
dries out quicker by being split, but the sub- 
stance evaporates instead of remaining in the 
leaf. Iam not certain that it injures the taste of 
the tobacco, but I am certain that split tobacco 
is lighter than that which is speared. 

Some prefer hanging the tobacco on scaffolds 
in the field, until it is ready to be put in the 
barn and cured by fire. But it is the safest 
| to house it as soon as it is strung on the sticks. 

Scaffolding is done by placing poles on forks, 
about four feet apart, and four or five feet from 
the ground; then bang the tobacco between the 
oles, letting the ends of the sticks rest on 
the poles. This procedure is unsafe, for the rain 
may come and saturate the tobacco and wash off 
the gum thus making it light and chaffy. 

Tobacco should not be exposed to the weather 

afteritiscut. It should beimmediately conveyed 
As soon as it gets 


under it; if made too hot at first the tobacco 
will turn bla‘k. About the second day the ends 
of the leaves will begin to curl up; then the fire 


it should be kept up so till 


If this rule be stric tly adhered to, the tobacco 
will be cured bright. The brighter it is cured 
the better it sells 

Our barns, in this State, are generally built 
of logs—some have frames. The barn shouid be 
made tight up to the tobacco, which should 
hang about eight feet from the ground; above 
| this leave cracks or air-holes sufficient for free 
ventilation. 

A barn to hold two and a half acres of tobacco, 
which is as much as one man can attend to, 
should be twenty-four feet square. It should 
have tive tiers of poles, the lowest about six feet 
from tne ground; these shouid extend across 
the barn, and be fastened at each end into the 
walls, The poles should be four feet apart, and 
the tiers directly one above another. 

Tne sticks which contain the tobacco should 
be within eight inches of each other, on all 
the poles except the bottom ones, which should 
be left vacant directly over the fire. When 
tobacco is nearly cured, it very readily catches 


| tire 
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If there be a wet spell of weather before the 
stalks are thoroughly dry, build a fire under the 
tobacco sufficiently hot to keepit dry. It should 
not get damp and pliant until the stalks are dry, 
then it may be allowed to get damp. 

Stripping will be the farmer's labor durin 
damp weather, until his tobacco is stripped ond 
ready for market. 

The lugs, shipping, and manufacturing, which 
are worst, medium, and best qualities, should be 
separated at stripping. The Jugs, or worst 


quality, are found at the bottom of the plant; 
they are chaffy and light leaves, and should 
be stripped from the stalk and tied in bundles 
by themselves with all of the ragged, black and 
injured leaves. 


°*@-+ 
Paris Green for the Potate Beetle. 


Prof. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, thus contrasts the advantages of the two 
modes recommended of applying this substance : 

“ The two methods which have been tried at 
the college, with the best success as to economy, 
are either to mix the green with water, a heap- 
ing tablespoonfull to ten quarts of the fluid, and 
sprinkle on with a common sprinkler or an old 
broom; or to mix the green with flour in the 
proportion of one part of green to six of flour, 


sifted on when there is no dew on the vines, | 


either through a muslin bag suspended to a con- 
venient handle, that it may be carried and shaken 
over the vines, the person making the applica- 
tion walking upright, or with a pail, thé bottom 
being of fine wire gauze or finely perforated tin. 
Where these methods are used, the whole 
expense per acre, for both material and cost of 
application, will not exceed $5 for the season. 
he advantages of the water mixture are ease, 
safety, even with the careless, and rapidity of 
application, and that, too, even if the day is 
windy. Itsdisadvantages are waste of material, 
as nearly one-third of the water does not touch 


the vines, and of course is lost; danger of not | 


stirring the mixture sufficiently often, when the 
green, being only held in suspension, not dis- 
solved, settles to the bottom, and the prepara- 
tion becomes too dilute ; 
green when thus applied is washed off by heavy 
rains; and the danger of not applying evenly, 
as the powder suspended in the water is amassed 
wherever the drops of water settle. 

Atter careful experimenting, I have found the 
flour mixture preferable to all other preparations. 
The flour makes the green adhere to the vines, so 
that the heaviest rain is powerless to remove it. 
No second application is needed till enlarged 
growth of vines demands it. I make the mix- 
ture strong—one of powder to six of flour—so 
that in making the application we need add just 
enough of the mixture that we may be able to 
see it on the vines. I lave thus been enabled to 
safely apply this mixture even to our tender 
melon and cucumber vines. 1 would not apply 
it when the dew is on, as the application will be 
more even if the vines are dry, and, with the 
strength recommended above, wil! always prove 
effectual. I think this is the most economical 
method yet recommended. By using the flour 
mixture I have found that two applications ure 


ease With which the | 


|always sufficient for our early varieties, and fre- 

quently for latter ones, and three applications 
are in any case all that are needed, even in sea- 
sons of heaviest rains. 


“Maryland State Agricultural Society. 


| The monthly meeting was held on the 3d_ ult. 
After the usual routine of business, the president 
jannounced the names of the committee, ap- 
| pointed in pursuance of a resolution of the last 
| meeting, to solicit contributions to the mechanical 
department of the next exhibition. 
he subject for discussion, the fattening of 
cattle, was then commenced by R. Harris Archer, 
Esq., of Harford Co., the substance of whose 
address will be found on another page. This isa 
speciality in the farm operations of Mr. Archer, 
and his remarks were listened to with much in- 
terest; and, in the course ef that delivery, he was 
questioned upon several points bearing upon the 
‘subject, which he met with premptitude and in 
a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Hy. Carroll, of My Lady’s Manor, who 
jhas also been largely interested in the same 
| branch of farming, was called upon for his expe- 
rience, and in the main confirmed the views of 
|Mr. Archer upon the subject; but in lieu of the 
jrefuse hay with which that gentleman fed his 
icattle, Mr. Carroll always fed his prime timothy. 
Mr. Byerly, of Howard Co., who had great 
|experience in the time of the war, in selecting 
jcattle for the army, gave some very instructive 
remarks upon the time for buying and selling 
cattle, and showed the great difference it made— 
that the weight on 117 cattle gained by a little 
sharp feeding, and watering, 8,200 Tbs. en route 
from Chicage to Baltimore—an item of no incon- 
siderable amount. He thought that it was 2a 
drawback in fattening to permit the cattle in 
winter to drink from the branch or cold spring. 

Mr. Carroll estimated the loss in weight at 43 
| Ibs. during the night, and Mr. Areher said that 
| was about the same calculation he had made. 

[The loss or gain on each animal at this rate, 
if purchased and weighed before feeding or 
watering in the morning, would thus be found a 
| considerable item ] 

Mr. Byerly considered this as the most profit- 
able business in which a farmer could engage, 
‘but much depended upon the judgment and 
|management of the stock. Mr. B. was decidedly 
in favor of feeding with clover hay, in fattening, 
jand always fed his cattle ence a day upon it, and 
‘the only reason he did not feed it oftener was 
'because he didn’t have it. He said that Mr. 
| John Bellinger, a well-known cattle dealer of 
'York Co., Pa., always went to the Western 
Branch of Va. and to Chicago to make his selec- 
‘tions, where he could pick out such as are suited 
to his taste from the thousands always to be 
met at these points, which he fed and found the 
best market for in New York. 

Mr. Anthony M. Johnson, of Howard Co., 
differed with Mr. Archer in feeding cob with the 
corn. His experience was, that it took double 
the amount of corn with the cob, to giving the 
pure corn alone. He fed with good hay, and 
approved of Mr. Archer’s views of the import- 
ance of selecting good steers to begin on; but as 
he was handy to the Baltimore market, where 
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he always had a good market for his hay, he 
had given up feeding it to fatten cattle as he 
formerly had done largely. 

Mr. Archer said that though there might be 
but little fattening properties in the cob, yet it 
was useful in giving bulk in the stomach. He 
tought that corn on the cob fed in December 
was better for fattening than even meal; with 
his inferior hay he also fed fodder with the corn 
and cob. 

Mr. Carroll turns his feeding cattle out but 
once a week ; he has their water given to them 


in their troughs brought from distant springs in | 


pipes. 
Mr. Byarly, in addition to what had been said 
about selecting cattle in good condition to com- 


mence fattening with, had realized $50 on each | 
head which had cost him $80, in 120 days; he | 


fed on corn and a small quantity of oats. He 
had 14 shoats following the cattle, which were 
kept in excellent condition, and the manure from 
the pigs was worth three times the common 
barn-yard manure. 

Mr. Davis said his experience tended in the 
same direction, as to the disadvantage of selec- 
tion ef poor cattle, as they would not thrive as 
well as the better conditioned. His attention 
was directed to this matter many years age, 
whilst travelling in Southwestern Virginia, by a 
cattle raiser, who gave it as the result of his 
experience that it was scarcely worth while to 
buy poor cattle for feeding purposes. Mr. D. 
had found it easier to fatten up to the proper 
point for the scales in summer. 

Mr. Popplein, of Baltimore, was called upon 
to give his experieuce in the cultivatien of 
Jucerne, which was of a most satisfactory char- 
acter. [We have of late given so full a descrip- 
tion of this plant, its mode of culture, value as 
food for cattle, &c., that it is not necessary to 
repeat what was said at the meeting; Mr. Pop- 
plein fully corroborated what was said of it in 
the article from the pen of Mr. Howard, in the 
May No. of the American Farmer.] Mr. P. 
had sent to Germany for a large quantity of seed, 
which his correspondent deemed it best not to 
forward till the fall, when he could send that of 
this year’s growth. 

Mr. Davis said he had sown the seed, but it 
appeared to have failed at first, or been killed 


out, but on visiting his farm recently he was | 


- % to find it had grown three feet or more. 
Mr. Popplein says the roots go down 5 to 6 
feet. He said that the ground must be in exce!- 
lent order. After it can get a full sway, he is 
not afraid of the weeds, but until then they 
will interfere materially with the lucern. Deep 
and thorough plowing and heavy manuring are 
necessary, and will tell well, and last for 8 or 10 
years. 

Col. W. W. W. Bowie remarked that it should 
be considered a test of good farming to raise 
lucern; first, because it eradicates the weeds; 
and secondly, as it will require the making of 
the land to be rich, it will make rich farming. 
He alluded to an experiment of Mr. Beltzoover's 
with this clover, and showed the estimate he 
had of it. 

In reply to a question of Mr. Stabler, of 
Montgomery, whether after he had plowed his 
wi eat stubble, if he applied 3 to 500 ths. bone 


|dissolved and sown with rye, it would be a 
|proper preparation for the lucern. Mr. Pop- 
| plein thought it would be sufficient to secure a 
good stand. 

| Mr. Davis made some highly interesting re- 
‘marks upon Montgomery Co. farming, and 
‘showed what had been done by the father of 
|Mr. Stabler. These will be found in another 
part of this No 

| On motion, the Society adjourned to the first 
| Thursday in September. 


on Horticulture. 


| 


Maryland Horticultural Seciety. 


The June exhibition was held on 17th ultimo 
at the Academy of Music. The display of flowers, 
| plants and fruits was fair, but hardly up to the 
|expectations of the officers. The attendance 
| was moderate, the fact of an admission fee being 
‘charged somewhat diminishing the number of 
visitors. 

The following persons exhibited: President 
Whitman had a large collection of fuchsias, 
leoleus, caladiums, handsome cut flowers, &c. 
| Mr. R. W. L. Rasin,—begonias, fuchsias, a beau- 
|tifully bloomed clereodendron Balfouri, hanging 
, baskets, a table design of three pieces, &c. Mr. 
|W. H. Perot had beautiful and rare ferns and 
lycopods, begonias and other foliage plants, new 
|lobelias, cut roses, &c., &c. Mr. A. Hoen en- 
|tered a general collection of cut flowers and 
cut roses. Mr. Edmund Law Rogers, a large 
collection of cherries. Mr. John Feast exhibited 
two tables full of rare and beautiful plants. Mr. 
Robert J. Halliday had some fine specimens of 
foliage plants, hanging baskets, lycopods and 
‘fuchsias. Mr. Thomas Fairley’s display con- 
sisted of geraniums of extraordjnary size and 
|beauty. Mr. W. D. Brackenridgs exhibited a 
| fine collection of cut flowersof all varieties, rare 
|evergreens, &c. Messrs. Cromwell and Cong- 
|don had a fine display of cut roses. Mr. John 
| Cook exhibited a choice collection of flowers and 
| eleven varieties of strawberries. One kind, the 
| “Monarch of the West,” was thought the largest 
| and finest flavored berries ever exhibited in this 


city. 

The following are the awards: 

Professional List.—Best twenty-four cut roses, 
| $5, Cromwell & Congden; best and largest col- 
lection of roses, $6, Cromwell & Congdon; best 
six foliage plants, $4, John Feast; second best 
| foliage plants, $2, R. J. Halliday; best six varie- 
|gated foliage plants, $4, John Feast; second 
| best, $2, R. J. Halliday; best “ny specimen of 
|a variegated foliage plant, $3, W. D. Bracken- 
| ridge; best six lycopods, $2, R. J. Halliday; best 
six palms, $5, John Feast; best six fuchsias, $3, 
|R. R Halliday; best pair of hanging baskets, $2, 
|R. J. Halliday; best table design, $3, Mr. Hoff- 
|man; best and largest collection of cut flowers, 
| $8, John Cook; second best, $2, W. D. Bracken- 
\Tidge; best and largest collection of strawberries, 
| $5, John Cook; best six varieties of strawberries, 
| $3, John Cook; best quart of strawberries of 
|any new variety, $3, John Cook; best and largest 
collection of cherries, $4, E. Law Rogers; best 
| quart of cherries, $2, E. Law Rogers 
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Ancien List.—Best + eix rose blooms, $3, W. 
H. Perot; second best, $2, August Hoen; best 
collection of foliage plants, $3, Ezra Whitman; 
second best, $2, W. H. Perot; best six ferns and 
lycopods, $2, W. H. Perot; second best, $1, R. 
W.L Rasin; best four fuchsias, $2, W. H. Perot; 
second best, $1, Ezra Whitman; best hanging 
basket, $2, R. W. L. Rasin; best and largest 
collection of cut flowers, $2, Ezra Whitman; 
second best, $1, August Hoen; best table design, 
$3, R. W. L. Rasin, and best quart of strawber- 
ries, $1, 8. N. Hyde. In addition to the above 
named gentlemen, the following were specially 
commended by the Awarding Ccdaenitice : To 
W. H. Perot’s gardener for well-bloomed lobe- 
lias; to R. W. L. Rasin’s gardener for hand- 
somely grown clereodendron; to Mr. Bracken- 
ridge for rare evergreens and Rocky Mountain 
aquilegias; to E. Law Rogers for large-leaved 
magnolias, and to M. Perine & Son, for pottery 
ware. 

At the regular monthly meeting in the even- 
ing, no papers were read and but little business 
transacted. 

lt was announced by Mr. Rasin, chairman of 
the committee on a hall, that the armory of the 
Fifth Maryland Regiment had been secured for 
the annual exhibition in September. 

On motion of Mr. Jno. 
mittee of five members was appuinted to nomi- 
nate to the Society, at its annual meeting in 
September, eleven gentlemen as its Executive 
Committee. The committee consists of Me&srs. 
Wm. T. Walters, Charles Reese, Wm. B. Sands, 
Chas. A. Oakford and Jus. A. Bolgiano. 


*@- 


Notes from La Revue Horticole. 





(Translated for The American Farmer.) 
New Employment of the Quince as Stock 
for the Pear. 


“ At a meeting in February, M. Revitre made | 


the following observations: Another experi- 
ment made in Algeria by M. A. Revitre, has had 
for its object to render pears sur frane (double 
worked) more promptly fertile. The stocks on 
which we commonly graft these trees are the 
quince and free stock; but the quince likes only 
good, deep soil, and its duration is not generally 
very long. . On the other hand, pears grafted on 
their own roots or pear stocks, whilst offering 
the advantage of growing in all soils, have the 


inconvenience of being tardy in bearing; besides | 


their first fruits are bad. M A. Revitre pro- 
poses to unite the qualities of the two natures of 
the stock. For this purpose he has first budded 
the quince on the seedling pear stock and subse- 
quently inserted pear buds of the kind desired 
on the quince. He will in future make known 
the results of this operation, which does not 
appear to have ever been practiced.” 

fhe editor calls the special attention of all 
nurserymen and amateurs to the above note, and 
desires that others should try the process above 
indicated and make known the results. 

Artificial Fertilization of Melons. 

From a reply to a note addressed by the editor, 

M. Carritre, to a melon-grower, M. Roué, who 
had been very successful in growing melons for 
market under sash, the following extracts are 


| growth, i 


D. Oakford, a com- 


| made. He states that the kind grown, a very early 
one, “ Noir des Cannes,” had a dark green color, 
not agreeable to the eye —but this kind fertilized 
With the “Gros Presc¢ t,” yielded a variety with 
a clear green skin—of sufficient size and good 
quality. 

“I sow my first melons about the 20th Decem- 
ber, in order to gather the first ripe fruit about 
the 15th April following. Thirty-five days after 
seeding, the young plants after being well estaby 
lished are placed in position. In giving them a 
temperature varying from 22° to 28° Centigrade, 
the lateral branches will-have developed ane 
leaves about twenty-eight days ot gg oy ae 
then prune them above the third leaf. Tie buds 
situated in the axille of those leaves are not 
slow to develop, and the first staminate and 
pistillate flowers appear below the second or 
third leaf. As it is always necessary to leave 
one leaf ‘.Y the fruit in order to favor its 
is above the third or fourth leaf 
that the third pruning ought to be made. As 
already said, the temperature of the frames 
should be maintained between 22 and 28 degrees. 
With this temperature I give to the melons as 
much airas possible, varying it according to the 
state of the atmosphere. 

If it is cold weather the sash is raised very 
little, and I protect the opening with coarse litter 
or straw, in order that the oak air may not pen- 
etrate directly. These precautions although 
very simple are nevertheless of the highest im- 
portance in this early culture. Without air, the 
organs will become atrophied, and one is often 
astonished to see the first flowers pass away, 
(couler) as We say. 

On examining the organization of melon 
flowers, we find that some of them have only 
stamens, others only pistils, and others are sup- 


| plied with both stamens and pistils. The more 


complete —— of the latter flower has 
led me to believe that it ought to be most apt in 
reproduction, and hence it is on this class more 


| particularly that I practice artificial fertilization ; 


what appears to justify me in this opinion is 
that in some instances, while visiting my melons, 
I have recognized many fertile ovaries produced 
naturally by hermaphrodite flowers. However 
it may be, I have to doubt that the results which 
I obtain are due to the artificial fecundation, 
which I practice thus: 

I take a staminate flower, deprive it of corolla 
in such a manner that the stamens are well dis- 
engaged; then I pass them very lightly over the 
stigma of the flower I desire to fertiiize until I 
find it lightly covered with pollen. If the oper- 
ation has succeeded, and the fertilization is com- 
plete, the effect is not slow to exhibi' itself. The 
flower fades, and the ovary begins to enlarge. I 
add that the pollen ought to be very dry to aid 
the operation, and the stigmata should be slightly 
viscid (risqueriz.) 

With some other observations in reference to 
care exercised in selecting the flowers, watch- 
ing the effects and repeating the fertilization 
when necessary, the article concludes thus: 

“The effect of the artificial fecundation upon 
the melons is, whatever may be the season, by 
taking advantage of the first flowers, to advance 
often by fifteen days (even more) the harvest of the 
first ripe fruits. Rove.’ 
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The editor calls special attention to this inter- | 
esting article, and refers to the presence of ler- 
maphrodite flowers on the melons, and to the ad- 
vantage of this artificial impregnation in early 
spring at atime “when the sun is often quite 
long without sLowing itself, a circumstance 
very unfavorable to the sexual generation.” 

NANSEMOND. 





Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Association. 
May Meeting. Tepic—The Apricot. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


Dr. Howland read an interesting paper on the 
culture of this fruit. The apricot is a distinct 
variety of fruit, though allied to the plum. It 
may be propagated by budding on its own stock, 
or on peach or plum stocks. The best soil for 
the apricot is clay loam, but it succeeds on any 
soil that is rich enough to bear a good crop of 
corn. If the land be too rich, or the trees over- 
much stimulated, they will winter-kill. 

Budded on the plum or their own steck. the 
trees are long-lived. The trees are nut subjected 
tu any disease in this locality, and you may be 


sure of fruit here only once in three years, on ac- | 


count of the early blossoming of the apricot. In 
protected situations there are isolated trees that 
bear annually. 

Protection from Frost in the Spring.—The 
surest way of retarding the too early blossoming 
is to place, on the first of April, from a half to 
a ton of ice round each tree, (according to its 
size) covering the ice with straw and saw-dust, 
and then with boards. This, in my case, would 
incur an expense of some $5; but a crop at 
$10 per bus. would leave a fair margin of profit. 

Another way of securing the fruit is to protect 
each tree with a cloth (cotton) covering, at an 
expense per tree of about $20. This would 
cause, for my orchard, an expense of $30,000; [?] 
but the cloth, properly taken care of, would last 
40 years. 

A third method would be to kindle fires of 
brush or any wood, saturated with coal tar, 
among the trees in the orchard, on nights when 
frost is anticipated. In a large orchard this | 
would not cost more than $25 per night, but 
this is only practicable on still nights. 

After the danger from frost is over, then begins 
the fight with the Curculio, and the only way to 
secure a crop is to jar the trees every morning | 
till the fruit is ripe. 

I expect that within a few years my apricot | 
orchard, independent of my other fruit, will 
bring me an annual income of $10,000. The 

varieties I have planted are the Breda, Early 
Golden, Moore Park, and the Peach apricots. 

This luscious fruit, ripening about the first of 
ours is always in demand at paying prices, and 
will amply reward you for all your care and | 
attention; but if you want to plant trees and 
raise fruit without trouble don’t plant the 
apricot. 

After the reading of the paper, the whole | 
subject, as usual, was thrown e@pen for discussion. 
President Gillingham said that the apricot | 
orchard should have a northern exposure. In | 
this way the trees would not receive the direct 
rays of the sun, but would have the surrounding 


| air warmed befure the rays could affect the trees. 
Mr. King spoke of an etlective way of destroy- 
|ing the Curculio. Placea coop of your chickens 
junder each tree, and they will exterminate the 
pests. To destroy other depredators, such as 
wasps, &c., wide-mouth bottles suspended among 
the branches, partly filled with sweetened water, 
will attract and drown them. 

The professor said if a frost occurs after the 
trees are in bloom, he has them sprinkied or 
washed with water, and in this way he can gen- 
erally save his fruit; but this year, having three 
hard frosts, his remedy tailed. 

| On the specimen tables of the Association 
were samples of apples raised near Mt. Vernon, 
the Pearmain or Spier (of N. J.,)and the Abram. 
A lady member also exhibited splended speci- 
mens of the rose and scarlet geraniums. 

Note by the Reporter.—My reperts give the im- 
portant information that the ordinary reader 
needs. Of course, as they are very brief, I have 
to condense the work and talk of two to three 
hours, and leave out much that was said, though 
I give the gist of the matter. G. F.N. 

Washington, D. C., May, 1875. 





The Apple-Leaf Cluster Cups. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmsr : 


| No writer on pomology, that we recollect, has 
|given this subject the consideration it deserves. 
The depredations of these minute plants or 
insects are very injurious to certain varieties of 
the apple, and more especially of that fine sort, 
the Prior’s Red, to which their attention is more 
are. directed, and with the most singular 
effect. We propose giving a description of the 
| infected leaves, with suggestions. 
| About the first of June, in Virginia, tLese de- 
predators commence their work, and soon 
puncture and emboss all the leaves with small 
protuberances of a cup shape, depriving them of 
their natural coler and the purposes they serve 
in sustaining the tree. The trees thus infected, 
| during the remainder of the season, by reason of 
these yellow blotches, put on the appearance of 
peach trees dying with the yellows, and this 
appearance is noticeable as far as the orchard 
| can be seen 
| Ina correspondence with that eminent horti- 
| culturist and entomologist, A. S. Fuller, Esq., of 
New Jersey, on the subject of “Cluster Cups,” 
we were favored with the following: “ The 
|apple-leaf cluster cups is a microscepic plant 
known to science as Ecidium pyratum, of Schnei- 
|nitz. The only remedy known is to remove the 
jleaves and burn them, thereby destroying the 
spores (seeds) which may remain to attack the 
| trees another season. This cluster cups is some- 
times so abundant as to destroy the trees. You 
might try dusting the leaves with lime or flour 
of sulphur while wet with dew.” 

We have made no microscopic examination of 
these plants or insects, nor tried any remedies ; 
|but as the Prior apple has declined in many 
parts of Virginia to a very great extent, we 
shal], during the present and next season, use 
all the means in our power that may tend to 
| rescue this first-class apple from this sole cause, 
| as we believe, of itsdeclination. If this disturb- 
bance of its growth and vigor cannot be reme- 
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died, we would suggest its discontinuance as an | 
| 


orchard tree, as other trees in its vicinity are 
liable to be attacked. (We have seen the foliage 
-of the Baldwin, the most vigorous of apple trees, 
slightly affected.) We shall follow Mr. Fuller's 


recommendatiens, except denuding the trees, | 


which would require too much labor. We shall 
try syringing with soap-suds, copperas water, 
tobacco water, &c., and whatever means may 
be supposed effectual. If The Farmer, or any 
‘correspondent through the medium of the 
Farmer, can enlighten us on the subject of 
“* Cluster Cups,” we shall be obliged; and if any- 
thing new or valuable should elicited, such 
writer would be entitled to the gratitude of 
fruit-growers, and of all who like a fine =— 
and who does not? J. Firz. 
Keswick Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 
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June Show of the Horticultural Society. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Being in your city on the day of your horticul- 
tural exhibition, and having a ‘ew leisure mo- 
ments, I dropped in to see what pregress horti- 
culture bad made since I was a resident of your 
good city. 1 was a little disappointed in the 
number of exhibitors, especially amongst the 
florists. Messrs. J. Feast, Brackenridge and Hal- 
liday, and a few plants from two or three ethers, 
compriséd the commercial part of the show. It 
seems to me that the flerists cannot see how much 
aheir business will be increased if this society 
should become a confirmed success and a rivalry 
spring up among the amateurs. The emateur 
collections were very good, but I also missed 
‘some mrames that I supposed took a lively interest 
in the society. 

I was particularly struck with the clean growth 
of Mr. Perot’s plants. The fine Clereodendrons 
of Mr. Rasin was the gem of the exbibition, and 
his Selaginellas were also fine. I noticed in some 
collections more of a desire to have a great man 
varieties than excellence of growth, but this is a 
peculiarity of all beginners. By the way, is it 
not rather late to call Hoya carnosa arare plant 
and difficult to bloom? I know of no plant easier 
bloomed when it has once got to a good size. 
also saw that one of your dailies made a great 
— in describing Echeverias as a species of 

Jacti. 

I think your charge of 25 cents too high. If 
it had been 10 cents, with a statement that it was 
to cover expenses of the hall, &c., it would have 
brought as much money and more visitors. The 
latter is full as important as the money, and will 
always bring the latter. You should try and get 
your small growers to take more interest in the 
meetings. 

With the best wishes for the 
= I remain yours truly, 

Philadelphia, June 20, 1875. 

{ Our correspondent errs, we believe, if he 
thinks the professional florists are not fully en- 
listed in forwarding the success of our Horticul- 
tural Society. Incidental causes kept some of 
them away from the last show, which was also, 
perhaps, a few days too late in the menth for the 
anost effective display.— Eds. A. F.] 


prosperity of the 
M. 


Floriculture, &e.—July, 1875. 


| By W. D. Brackenriper, Florist and Nurserymap, 
} Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 
} 

During the Summer months, almost every 
individual having a cottage, with only it may be 
a few yards in extent of land attached, and 
|those denizens of the city inhabiting stately 
| palaces with extended verandas, down to the 
| less opulent one who to suit his means must be 
jcontent with a single room, having perhaps 
only one window, evince a taste for Flora’s pro- 
|ductions. In one it may show itself in the 
| presence on the window-sill of a Geranium, or 
|pot of Crimson Portulacca; otherwise, more 
| ample means and a taste more eager will expend 
| itself in rustic hanging baskets, stands and vases 
of varied forms; while porches and balustrades 
|are entwined with Climatis, Honeysuckles, and 
‘running Roses, where birds may nestle, and 
| where the family may find shade and shelter. 
| And you may see the suburban cottager, and the 
| ladies of the country household, at early morn 
|and towards setting sun, under the protection of 
a sun bonnet, marching out with trowel and 
knife, coaxing and stimulating the weaker 
|objects of their fancy, or shortening back into 
| shape the more rampant in growth,—so that the 
| whole parterre may present a pleasing and 
|artistic form. This remarkable advance in taste 
for floral decorations has a very prevailing 
jinfluence for good on the morals of the people, 
‘and sbould we think be encouraged by the press 
at large, and stimulated by those in authority, 
and we long to see the time when local borti- 
cultural societies will be organized in every 
county town in our State. 

In England and Scotland, such societies exist 
jin almost every parish, where the cottager and 
mechanic contend for the superiority in the 
raising of fruits, flowers and vegetables. From 
these societies much good has sprung towards 
fostering the social and domestic happiness of 
the ple. : 
| Daflias should have all the lateral branches 
and suckers cut off to the height of 18 inches. 
Insert firmly in the ground, close to the leader, a 
| stake proportioned to the height of the kind; to 
this tie the main stem with some soft material ; 
stir the surface well and mulch with stable 
manure, over which a good soaking of water 
| should be given once or twice every week. The 
above is the usual way of growing them, but we 
find that the finest flowers are produced on 
plants reclining on the ground like a tomato 
| Vine; this affords more shade and retains 
|moisture, both of which in our hot Summer 
months they stand in need. 


So soon as Hyacinth and Tulip leaves become 
| perfectly yellow, it is a sign that the roots are 
| ripe for lifting, after which they should be kept 

in a cool, dry, shady place. The ground where 
they grew can be planted with Portulacca or 
other free-flowering annuals, and the great 
| secret in the growing of all Summer bedding-out 
| plants, is in the first place to have the ground 
‘deep and rich, and then to keep the surface 
open by constant stirring up with the hoe,—there- 
|by keeping weeds in subjection and holding 
| it porous, so that water can penetrate to the roots. 
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A good way to save labor by getting rid 
of the weeds on the walks and carriage drive is 
to kill them by an application of salt, (that 
which fish have been pickled in is the cheapest.) 


in a liquid state, through the nose of a water-pot, | 


in hot weather; but care must be taken not 
to permit the salt to come in contact with the 
grass, or any desirable vegetable substance. 

No lawn should be mown in hot dry weather ; 
it is better to let any “nap” of grass remain 
until a wet spell sets in, than to have the roots 
laid bare to the action of the sun. Newly 
planted trees should, in dry weather, receive 
one or two good soakings of water, after which 
apply a good mulching of short grass, or light 
manure; this will keep them all right until they 
get fairly established ; should any of the decidu- 
ous trees look tough and sickly, the best cure in 
addition to the above is to cut the branches 
well back to the main stem, and, if the lattér 
is large, shade it on the south side with a board 
or strip of canvas. We would advise our friends 
not to subject themselves to the nursing of old 
trees; it is a very unprofitable speculation to 
embark in. A young tree costing 50 cents, 
planted now, in five years from this will be 
worth double the money, against a large one 
of the same kind planted at the same time, 
the removal of which costs ten dollars; large 
tree planting may be denominated “folly in the 
extreme.” 

Next month we intend furnishing our readers 
with a short article on ornamental hedge plants, 
both evergreen and deciduous. 

Greenhouse. 

The few plants remaining under glass will 
require constant attention in keeping them 
clean from red spider, and other offensive insects ; 
the application of water by the syringe, either in 
a temperate state or just so warm that it will 
kill the vermin, and not affect or any way injure 
the leaves, is the safest cure we know. 

Clerodendron Balfouri, Stephanotus and the 
various kinds of Bignonias and Allamandas will 
require constant attention in training them into 
shape; and a little coaxing, by giving them 
every now and then a moderate supply of liquid 
manure, will greatly improve their appearance. 

Begonias and Gloxinias all delight in a light 
rich soil, giving them a partial shade and a 
warm humid atmosphere. 

We have now in cultivation, and they are 
becoming deservedly popular, a set of plants, 
denominated “Succulents,” which term, when 
taken in its literal sense, would embrace a vast 
host of things belonging to the vegeteble king- 
dom; but what florists now include under this 
head, are the Cactus family, Echiverias, Aloes, 
Agaves, Sempervivums, Sedums, Cacalias and 
a few other Cape of Good Hope genera. As 
a general thing they are more curious and pretty 
than ornamental, although some of the Echiverias 
when used in a neat-kept garden, form admira- 
able facings, or edging for small flower-beds. 
To grow them well in pots, these should be well 
drained, as they are extremely sensitive of 
moisture. 


Mr. R. J. Halliday, at the June Horticultural 
Show, bad an effective pan of the Variegated 
Mesembryanthemum—a new succulent. 





Make Home Beautiful for the Sake of 
Others. 
BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE BRISTOR. 


Douglas Jerrold tells a beautiful incident of 


| kindness shown him when a child,—the gift of a 


brilliant flower, which, though long since 
withered, after a lapse ef many years blooms 
afresh in memory as he recalls his boyish 
gooey I remember, when a child, on the street 

most frequently passed were several brown 
houses, with large open gardens in front, grassy , 
and pleasant to the eye wearied of monotonous 
brick. To this day I never see the delicate airy 
cypress vine, with its starry white and red blos- 
soms, without recalling the time I was in the 
habit of pausing before the open iron railing, 
and looking intently at the winding sprays of 
scarlet cypress which were trained on fine wire 
round the piazza of one of these city houses. To 
me it was poetry itself. I forgot the street as I 
gazed, and fell to dreaming. I doubt if any of 
the inmates of the house felt as I did towards the 
cypress blossoms. Many years afterwards a 
brown house in which I lived, was, im memory 
of the old one, completely surrounded by innu- 
merable cypress vines, on invisible strings, and 
many a little child feasted his eyes and imagina- 
tien with the sight. Not only does the refine- 
ment and beauty of our homes infiuence our- 
selves, but others are greatly affected by them. 

There is a sunny corner in a friend’s home, 
which, to me, is ever a joy. The house is large, 
with rooms lofty and cool, the windows wide and 
high, with broad old-fashioned sills, on which 
are pots of graceful pendant fuchsias, delicate 
blue-eyed lobelia, fragrant heliotrope, tea roses 
and gay calceolaria. There are books and 
brackets innumerable; statuettes by Rogers; snow 
scenes of Bonfield; gleaming shells—agate and 
onyx; Parian vases and figures ; choice engrav- 
ings; and in the recess, cool and overhung with 
floating Madeira vines and dark-leaved ivy, a 
ee of Bachrach’s, eres! finished, 
rom an old picture—now all that is leftof a face 
that was marvelously attractive. I have spent 
many an half hour in this favorite spot, looking 
up at the vines curiously interlaced above, fram- 
ing in the window, drooping over marble figures, 
—the darkest, glossiest ivy leaves—forming a 
framework around this beautiful face, every fea- 
ture of which is radiant with expression. Those 
speaking eyes, eloquent mouth, clear, thoughtful 
brow, and the ivy ever green and fresh, have 
often spoken to me of immortality. 





CHOCOLATE CARAMELS.—Take one pound of 
sugar, one-fourth pound of chocolate, one table- 
spoonful of milk, one also of molasses. Grate 
the chocolate and mix with sugar, etc. Put the 
mixture in an iron skillet on the back part of the 
stove, where the heat will slowly melt it. Cook 
slowly, stirring it well. To ascertain when done, 
take a little in a spoon and drop it in a cup of 
water; if done, it ought to sink in a solid mass, 
and in a few minutes firm. When you have 
decided that it is cooked enough, grease a long 
cheese-cake tin with butter; pour in the mass 
and spread evenly. Before too cold, cut in small 
squares. 
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Tropeolums. 


From the Floral Guide of Mr. Vick, whose flower cuts are always handsomely executed, we 
give engravings of this plant. He says Tropmwolum majus is a fine climber, growing ten or twelve 
feet high, comprising several varieties differing in the color of both flower and foliage. In some 

the leaves are a bright, lively green ; 
in others very dark. The habit of 
this plant is shown by the trellis 
engraving on the right. That on 
the left is a cut of T. peregrinum, 
the popular Canary flower. The 
Tropeolums grow freely from cut- 
tings, and are admirable for the 
house in winter. For large baskets 
and vases, especially for hanging 
baskets, they are exceedingly de- 
sirable, drooping over the sides to 
the ground, making a charming 
and graceful display of foliage.— 
When the branches have become 
as long as desired, they should be 
pincheJ off; but baskets exposed to 
the air on every side ought to have 
plenty of water. The family is 
worthy a place in every garden. 


The American Pomological Society. 


This association will hold its biennial session 
this year at Chicago, on Sept. 8th, 9th and 10th. 

A circular which we have received from 
the President, Hon. M. P. Wilder, and .the 
Secretary, Hon. W. C. Flagg, invites all Horti- 
cultural, Pomological, Agricultural and kindred 
associations to send delegates, and all persons 
interested in the cultivation of fruits to attend. 


It states also that the coming session will 
be especially interesting, from its location in the 
centre of the great fruit-growing region of 
.the West, aud, it is believed, will be one of 
the most important and useful that the Society 
has ever held. On this occasion there will 
be brought together the best cultivators and 
fruits of our widely-extended country, when may 
be examined and compared the fruits not only 
of the cooler climes of the North, but of the 
South, the West, and the Pacific Slope. It 
is therefore very desirable that every State, 
Territory and Province of North America 
should be fully and ably represented in this Con- 
vention, thereby promoting the advancement 
of the great resources of our national wealth,— 
the extension and perpetuation of the amicable 
and social relations which have heretofore 
existed among the members of the Society,—and 
the diffusion throughout the land of our deliber- 
ations, for the benefit of our constantly expand- 
ing territory. 

Arrangements will be made with hotels, and 
as far as possible with the various railroad lines, 
terminating in Chicago, for a reduction of fare. 
Wherever possible, it would be best that such 
arrangements should be made by the various 
delegations with roads in their localities, as 
rates made by Chieago roads will apply only 
to their lines. 

Members, Delegates and Societies are requested 
to contribute collections ef the Fruits of their 
respective districts, and to communicate in 





regard to them whatever may aid in promoting 

the objects of the Society and the science of 
American Pomology: tach contributor is 
requested to prepare a complete list of his 
collection, and to present the same with Lis 
| fruits, that a report of all the varieties entered 
may be submitted to the meeting as early as 
practicable. By vote of the Society no money 
premiums will be offered, but a limited number 
of Wilder Medals will be awarded meritorious 
objects. 

At the same time and placé with the Pomo- 
logical Society's Exhibition of Fruits, the 
Illinois Horticultural Society will hold a Grand 
Exhibition of Plants, Flowers, and other 
products of Horticulture, by which an increased 
interest will be given to the occasion. 

Packages of Fruits, with the names of the 
contributors, may be addressed as follows: 
“AMERICAN PoMOLOGICAL Socrety,” care of O. 
B. GaLusuHa, Chicago. 

Mr. Wm. D. Brackenridge, of Govanstown, 
the floricultural editor of the American Farmer, 
is the Vice-President of the Society and also the 
representative from Maryland on its General 
Fruit Committee. 


-@-+ 
Fine Cherrics. 


Visiting, a few days since, our friend Dr. W. 
8. Thompson, near Warren, Baltimore Co., we 

ere regaled with a real treat in his little cherry 
orchard. We had frequently heard of the col- 
lection of fruits of the Dr., and in our yisits to 
the neighborhood had tasted of some of his 
pears, cherries and strawberries, which he dis- 
tributes with a lavish hand to his neighbors, but 
‘we were much surprised on our visit to witness 
what a large display he had on so small a space 
of ground, and still more to find the superiority 
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of the production in every branch of pomology. 
3ut what struck our fancy most was the beauti- 
ful display of cherries which he has raised upon 
his little farm. The Dr., in setting out his trees, 
vines, &c., determined in the first place, that 
none but the choicest varieties of each kind 
should find a place on his premises; and 
secondly, as his acres were limited, he determined 
to have an eye to utility, and whilst planting, to 
secure with the profitable such as would be 
ornamental at the same time. In an especial 
manner with the cherry is this object secured, 
although he has shown the great skill of the 
husbandman in all bis plantations. He had no 
less than fourteen different sorts of this fruit, 
comprising the very best of their kind, and we 
had a full opportunity to try the virtues of each 
as we wended our way from tree to tree, and 
with the cane presented to us by our friend 
Wilkins, for just such an occasion as this, we 
had the opportunity of fully comparing the sev- 
eral varieties. They were all first-rate, and 
would probably have commanded the prizes 
offered at the Horticultural Society’s late show if 
they had been on exhibition. There was one 
variety, however, which claimed dur special 
attention, as, in our judgment, superior to all 
others, combining the best qualities of them all, 
with duration of fruit-bearing and the beauty of 
the form in the tree. We are not easily pro- 
voked to enthusiasm in such matters, but we cer- 
tainly have not felt so much exhilaration 
over such an occasion as we did in the partaking 
of this exceedingly delightfu) variety,—the 
“Governor Wood.” It was first introduced 
from Cincinnati, and is now becoming general 
in collections. We would like to see it in every 
orchard planted, however small the number of 
trees. 
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Health and Strength.—No. 3. 





BY JANE BOSWELL MOORE BRISTOR. 





As little medicine as possible is a good rule 
for the teeth, (as well as the general system,) and | 
that little take through a glass tube, whether 
your physician advises it or not. 


Too early removal of the first set of teeth is 
a cause of future overcrowding in the mouth, the 
gum or arch of which contracts, and by pushing 
the teeth too tightly upon one another, causes 
them todecay. Had my parents allowed my first 
teeth to remain longer, they would probably have 
saved me much suffering and some expense. 
When this overcrowding has been allowed, many 
experienced and excellent dentists advise the re- 
moval of several teeth, or one in both rows, to 





| succession crops. 








make room for the others. This should be done 
early, as the teeth in childhood are not fixed as 
in after life, and, soon spreading, fill up the space 
thus made. 

It is to the quality of the bread we eat tl at 
the teeth owe in great measure their strength 
and beauty, or weakness and decay. Can any- 
thing be more beautiful than a fine mouth? 
Eminent artists declare it to be the nost expres- 
sive and characteristic feature of the face, and 
what is the mouth unless the teeth are sound and 
white? Most American mothers, even those 
who have servants, are so much engaged with 
the multitude of housebold cares, that few spend 


}asarule that amount of time which is necessary 
|in acquiring knowledge how to raise healthy, 


strong, well-trained children. I know some who 
are conscious of this fact, and are glad and thankful 
for any hint or word of experience from others. 
A lady whose children are models of healthy 
physical development, said “I believe I owe this 
fact, in great measure, to an article in a monthly 
magazine, which I read long before I was mar- 
ried.” Her children had many disadvantages, 
all having been brought up from birth on cow's 
milk, and that sometimes of very peor quality. 
But she is always en the watch for anything in 
the experience of others that may help her in 
her great work. 

In her family, good home-made bread is on the 
table all the year. In Summer a few loaves at a 
time are easily baked in the tin cooker invented 
by Mr. Murray. This small light stove can be 
carried by a child, set out of doors, and quickly 
heated by a small amount of charcoal, with 
which bread is baked, meat and potatoes roasted. 
There is no need for any one to depend on un- 
substantial baker’s loaves; and as the flour thus 
used is of the most nutritious kind, ten pounds 
of it yield nearly double the nourishment found 
in ten pounds ef what is called the best because 
the finest flour in the market. It gives power to 
the brain, strength to the bones, beauty and du- 
rability to the teeth. 

How any child grows uniformly fed on the 
wretched quality of milk usually carried round in 
city milk wagons, and the chaffy unsubstantial 
bread of most bakers, is, to me, ever a mystery ; 


| certainly such are not properly prepared for tle 


struggle of life. 


The Vegetable Garden in July. 





Clean off remains of early crops, and plant 
Burn the weeds and litter, 
keep growing crops clean and the soil finely 
pulverized. 


Clean off Asparagus beds and fork in lightly a. 
good coating of manure. Celery may be planted 
for the main crop. The trench plan of planting 
is still most generally used. Cabbages for main 
crops should be put out, also Cauliflowers. Let- 
tuce may be planted; choose the coolest part of 
the garden ; give it an occasional good watering 
if practicable. Keep Sweet Potatoes free from 
weeds, and stir the greund. Sugar Corn may 
still be planted in the first half of the month. 
Herbs should be cut for drying as they are about 
to bloom. 
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: Agricultural Calendar. 


Work for the Month—July. 


Wheat Harvest.—lIt is probable that 
most of the readers of the Farmer will have 
completed their labors in this direction before 
the present number reaches them. Should it 
still be unfinished we can now only repeat our 
admonition to employ the best hands obtainable 
and plenty of them, and to push the work as fast 
as proper handling will allow, taking every pre- 
caution against careless putting up, from which 
so frequently great loss ensues after the grain 
is cut. 

Hay Harvest.—This, too, will need to 
be forwarded as much as possible. Timothy 
especially requ‘res to be cut before the seed 
so fully mature as to allow the quality of the 
hay to deteriorate. The best time to cut is 
when the seed is in the milk state, and care 
should be taken not to cut too close to the 
ground, which injures its future growth. This 
grass should be cured as quickly as possible and 
gotten under cover. 

Cultivation of Corn.—This crop 
ought to be about ready to lay by. Frequent 
shallow workings will keep the crop clean 
and the soil porous, so that the fertilizing proper- 
ties and the moisture of the air will be absorbed. 
Yet it sometimes happens that in very arid 
weather the scorching heat does more harm 
than the working does good. Cultivating alter- 
nate rows is sometimes resorted to with advant- 
age, so that the hurt done on one side of the 
rows first worked in the unavoidable laceration 
of their roots will be measurably repaired by 
the time the cultivator is run down the other 
sides. 

Fall Potatoes.—Keep these clean by 
frequent workings until they are in blossom. 
No crop is more injured by weeds and grass. 
An occasional top-dressing of ashes, salt and 
plaster, mixed,—say one bushel each to the acre,— 
will be found serviceable. For suggestions on 
the destruction of the Colorado potato beetle, see 
last number and elsewhere in present one. 

Milletand Hungarian Grass may 
be sown up to the middle of the month. Good 
preparation of the land and ample manuring 
will produce a crop that will go very far towards 
supplyin any deficiency of grass. 

Fodder 

put in up to the middle or even the end of 
the month. Its value will be appreciated if 
needed either for use when green or cured. 
Sow in furrows or drills from two and a half to 
three feet wide. Run the cultivator through 
the rows two or three times. Cut when the 
pollen falls freely from the tassels 

If to be cured it should be eut and put up 
in moderate-sized shocks, or, if convenient, piled 


against the fences, making the layers say a foot, 


thick. When fully cured remove under cover. 

Buckwheat may be sown up to the 
middle or even the end of the month. The 
land ey to be carefully prepared and well 
enriched if a good crop is sought, although this 
grain will do well on comparatively poor soils. 
An application of about 200 Tbs. of a good super- 


Corn.—A crop of this may be | 
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| phesphate will go far towards ensuring a crop. 
From half a bushel to three pecks of seed to the 
acre is sufticient. Harrow it in and roll. 

Ruta Bagas may be sown till the 20th of 
the month, or even a little later. See last 
month’s notes. 

Flat Turnips may be put in from the 
20th of this to the same date in next month, 
the crop from late sowings not being so large 
usually in quantity but better keepers. A sandy 
loam, naturally good, or well enriched, is the 
best soil for these roots, and newly cleaned land 
or a fresh turned sod seems to suit them better 
than any other ground. Super-phosphates are 
peculiarly grateful to these crops, and ashes also 
make a valuable application. The land ought to: 
be well ploughed and harrowed. The seed is 
generally sown broadcast and lightly harrowed 
or brushed in. Sow as soon after the ground is 
prepared as possible, as the seed germinates 

| quicker and so escapes the fly. 

Plowing.—This ought to be well done, 
so that the land may do the next wheat crop 
as well as the owner the fullest justice. 

Timothy Meadows, when to be set in 
August, ought now to be made ready by ample 
plowings and harrowing, and the finer the 
mechanical condition of the soil the better the 
chances of a crop, and the less seed required. 

Tobacco needs careful working, that the 
soi] may be mellow and clean of grass and weeds. 
Pains should be taken to destroy the worms, for 
which perhaps a flock of turkeys is as efficacious 
as anything else to be used. 

Live Stoek.—See that working animals 
are fed and watered regularly. Put tar in the 
troughs of sheep as a protection against the fly. 
A little salt sprinkled on it will ensure its appli- 
cation to their noses. Hogs ought to have the 
run of a clover field now, or at least some green 
food. 

Fences.—After harvest have these looked 
over and necessary repairs made, and clean 
| out the corners. 





Mr. Archer on Feeding Cattle 
(Before the Maryland State Agricultural Society.) 


The most important thing is to select the 
right sort of cattle. A person who knows very 
little about feeding cattle, if he has the right 
| kind, can succeed better than one whe knows 

all about the business, who has inferior stock 
; that have no stretch or outlet in them. I think 

it would pay a man better, if he does not know 

a good thrifty steer and is no judge of cattle, to 
| pay a man, who does know, a commission for 
buying them, and another man to sell them for 
him. 

I always try to get good ones, and, of ceurse, 
have to pay geod prices; but if a man has good 
stock, he can always sell, even if the markets are 
very dull. For stall-feeding purposes, 1 would 
prefer a steer to weigh not less than 1,000 fbs.; 
that kind, of good quality, could be bought last 
fall at about 5 cents per tb., and they are now 
worth at least 6} cents. They should increase: 
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in weight at least 400 tbs. by Jul 
would make the increase per h $40 to $45, 
and the meal they would eat would be worth 
from $10 to $15, besides the rough feed, on 
which we only place a nominal value, because 
we are so far from market. 

I would prefer a steer to go away about July 
1st, or before the markets began to fall, than to 
leave the stall in March or April, for two rea- 


sons: if they go away in March or April they | 


will have to be fed on at least } bushel of meal 
ground in the cob, or mixed with oats and bran ; 
or, in other words, as much as he caneat. Now 
there are but few persons who can do that with- 
out putting the cattle off their feet, which is 
very injurious to them, and it requires several 
days to restore them again to their appetite; 
whereas, if you are feeding for the July market, 
half that quantity will do, and they never get 
of their feet without they are sick, or from 
similar cause. So,if you are feeding cattle “half 
feed,” any trusty person can do it; but in full 
feed, it takes an experienced person who fully 
understands the business. 

I reason if a steer will weigh 1,200 tbs. in 
March, he will weigh 1,400 in July, and, generally 
speaking, is worth as much and often more in 
July than March; they are worth at least + cent 
per Ib. more now than last March. But the 
biggest profit after all from feeding cattle is the 
manure. I wheel it out of stables every day 
into the yard, under sheds, and let the cattle 
tramp it (tramped manure never heats) until they 
are turned out to grass, and then hanl the 
manure out on the pastures. 





° 


Mange, Itch, &c. 


Mange, itch, &c., in cattle, hogs, dogs, and all 


other animals, are caused by little insects in 
the skin. To get rid of the these you must 
drive them out by the internal use of sulphur, or 
kill them by the external application of soap- 
suds, quicksilver, nitric acid, &c. No insect or 
worm can live in the abdomen or skin of an 
animal while its system is under the influence of 
ulphur. It is a sure preventive of worms in 
hogs, mange in cattle, and all skin diseases to 
which animals, including birds, of all kinds are 
subject. Hence I call it my universal remedy. 
here would be but few diseases among stock 
if they were under the influence of sulphur; 
besides it is worth almost as much as it costs for 
food. It aids digestion, prevents costiveness, 
and acts like a charm upon the bowels and 
kidneys. It would pay any farmer who has one 
dozen head of stock, much less we who have 200 
or 300 head, to use a little sulphur daily in their 
salt or food. 

It has often been said that sulphur is 
dangerous in cold and wet weather. This isa 
mistake. I have often used it in large quanti- 
ties on horses, cattle, hogs, and sheep, while 
they were exposed all day to the rain and snow. 
However, it is better, when used externally 
with grease, to apply it ona warm day, when 
t he sun is shining, or, if the weather be inclement, 
to oH the animal under shelter. It is not 
to the interest of the owner to expose his stock 
to inclement weather, be they sick or well. 


1st, which | 


I have been breeding and dealing in stock 
about ten years, and owned from two to three 
hundred head annually, and have not yet had 
one to die of disease, if I am not mistaken, 
except a few hogs of the so-called cholera. My 
j}secret has been prevention. If you would be 
| successful in the breeding of stock, let me suggest 
that you never own a scrub. Get the best of 
| pure-bred cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, &c.; take 
good care of them by providing good warm 
|shelter and an abundance of good nutritious 
food, and use prevention for all diseases. Fine 
|stock is less subject to disease than scrubs, 
and yield a larger per cent. on the money 
invested.—Cor. NV. Y. Times. 





e 


Scab in Sheep. 


The following is from the transactions of the 
Highland Agricultural Society of Scotland : 

It is clearly ascertained by scientific men that 
the scab in sheep, like the itch in the human 
being, is connected with and propagated by 
certain minute insects belonging to the class 
of acri, which inhabit pimples or pustules. But 
the question naturally arises, how came it first 
into existence? This problem is very difficult 
of solution, and puzzles the most eminent physi- 
ologists. But, as I have already said, I have 
never known it to break out spontaneously 
jamong a flock of sheep, properly managed, 
during thirty years’ experience as a shepherd in 
pastoral districts. Various and conflicting 
opinions exist as to what extent the disease 
is infectious. Some affirm that it requires sheep 
to come in contact with the disease before it can 
be communicated, while others maintain that the 
disease is propagated by the mere travelling 
on the road, such as a public drove road, from 
large markets or fairs. I, however, do not 
think the disease is so catching as the latter 
advocates affirm. For example, I acted as 
shepherd for sixteen years, on various farms, 
where the drove road from Falkirk to the South 
passes through the sheep pastures, and every 
year some of the lots of sheep were more or less 
affected with scab, and during all that period 
‘not a single sheep of ,which I had charge caught 
the disease. 

The cure of scab lies in the destruction of the 
insect, but the important question is, what is 
the best composition or infusion for that purpose. 
The remedies that are commonly applied are 
numerous, but the most effectual, with the least 
danger of injuring the animal, that I have ever 
seen applied, is the common spirits of tar; and, 
if properly applied, will penetrate and destroy 
the insect concealed in the pustules, or buried 
beneath the skin. The quantity applied may 
vary according to the age of the sheep, but 
for hill, or ordinary breeding stock, one bottle of 
|spirits of tar, mixed with twelve times the 
quantity of water, is sufficient for twelve sheep ; 
or one common wine-glass of the spirits of tar, 
mixed with twelve times the amount of water, 
is sufficient for one. If mixing for a hundred, 
six gallons of water with six pounds of common 
‘soda ought to be warmed to the boiling pitch, 
| then add the spirits of tar. 
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Blind Staggers in Pigs. 


Prof. Law, a good authority, gives the follow- 
ing:—When the hog is attacked, dash bucket- 
fuls of cold water over the body, throw a 
purgative injection into the rectum, composed 
six ounces of sulphate of soda and one or two 
teaspoonsful of spirits of turpentine in ten 
ounces of water. tons saturated with turpen- 
tine may be inserted under the skin behind 
the ears, or the back of the neck may be blistered 
by rubbing in the following mixture: Spiri's of 
turpentine and liquid ammonia one ounce each, 
with powdered cantharides two drachms. 





Foot-Rot ok Fouts 1x CaTriLe.—Says a 
correspondent of the Rural New Yorker :—The 
foot-rot can easily be cured by simply taking 


a tarred rope, drawing it smartly through the | 


split in the hoof a few times, when it will give 
out a bad stench; remove the rope and fill the 
raw wound with fine salt. One application is 
all that is necessary generally; keep the animal 
from the wet barn-yard—which is a fruitful 
cause of this disease; have had six or eight 
80 afflicted at once, always effecting a speedy 
cure by using the means described above. 
« 


Tue SHort-Horn Catte advertised by Dr. 
Drevar, of Annapolis, would be found, we believe, 





Care of Dairy Stock. 


Mr. Willard’s new ‘Practical Butter Book” 


of | to-day is lack of kindness an 


|acquantance intimately, and be unsparing in 
‘little acts of kindness. You may whip and 
|torture a cow into submission, but she will 
| strike the balance against you in the milk pail. 
One of the greatest faults among dairy farmers 
consideration 
|to domestic animals. Cows should be petted 
'daily, and be made to feel that man is a friend 
|and protector. All pain, fright and uneasiness 
checks the secretion of milk, and the man who 
is passionate and abusive to his herd never did 
and never can realize a full yield of milk from it. 
|I think that any one who has the charge of 
‘animals should study their character and dis- 
position. It is an interesting study, and, under 
‘the law of kindness, you will not unfrequently 
bring out wonderful traits and exhibitions of 
affection, which will show a forethought and 
‘design which may well be ranked with the 
_ higher intelligence of reasonable beings. 


QUESTIONS FOR DAIRYMEN. 


| Every dairyman should have a printed list 
of questions posted in some suitable place on his 
|premises, where his family and those in his 
|employ, as well as his visitors, will have oppor- 
|tunity to read frequently. We give some of 
|them, but the list can be extended: 

Do your cows feed in swamps and on boggy 
lands ? 

Have you good, sweet running water con- 
venient for stock, and is it abundant and perma- 
/nent in hot, dry weather ? 


| Have you shade trees in your pasture, or 
do you think that cows make better milk while 
lying down to rest in discomfort in the hot 
broiling sun ? 

| Do you use dogs and stones to hurry up 
the cows from pasture at milking time, thus 
overheating their blood and bruising their udders ? 
| Do you cleanse the udders of cows before 
|milking by washing their teats with their own 


has the following suggestions on the care of | milk, and practice further economy " allowing 
9 


milch cows: 


The success of butter dairying depends so 
much upon the care and feeding of the stock 
that no manual on butter-making would be com- 
plete without touching upon this branch of 
the business. It is really astonishing what a 
large ditference in the yield of milk it makes by 
attending properly to a number of small things 
in the management of stock—things which 
would seem to many quite too insignificant 
to be worth observing. The dairyman should 
have a genuine, hearty love for the animals 
under his control, attending to every detail for 
their comfort, providing wholesome, nutritious 
food, pure water and pure air—everything of 
this kind in abundance—keeping the animals 
properly sheltered from storms; feeding always 
with t regularity; paying the most marked 
attention to the time and manner of milking, 
and, withal, preserving a uniform kindness 
and gentleness of treatment throughout every 
operation, a gentleness extending even to the 
tones of the voice. 

Generally speaking, that cow will do her best 
that is lovyel the best and petted the most b 
those who have her in charge. If you w 
a cow to do her best you must cultivate her 


| the droppings to go into the milk pail? 

| Do you enjoin upon your milkers to wash 
|their hands thoroughly before sitting down to 
jmilk, or do you think that uncleanliness in this 
jrespect is not important for milk that is to 
| be treated for butter-making ? 

| When a cow makes a misstep while being 
‘milked, do you allow your milkers to kick 
her with heavy boots, or to pound her over the 
back and sides with a heavy stool, accompanied 
by or profane remarks addressed to the cow 
to teach her manners ? 

Is the air about your “milk barn” or milk 
house reeking with the foul emanations of 
|the pig sty, the manure heap, or other pestifer- 
| ous odors ? 

Good, fresh, clean water, and in abundance, is 
one of the most important requisites for mileh 
cows, and it should be in convenient places, 
where stock will not be required to travel 
long distances to slake their thirst. If springs 
and running streams cannot be had in pastures, 
a well, with windmill and pump, makes an 


efficient substitute, and the waste water may, if 
necessary, be conducted back into the well, so as 
to keep up a constant supply of good fresh 
water. 
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Poultry Yard. 


The Embden Geese. 
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| the parti-colored or dark-feathered birds, more 
| especially when young. 


This arises from the 


patches where the dark feathers grow showing 


| even after being carefully plucked, more particu- 


The Canada Farmer has the following on this | 
variety : 

The Embden goose has prominent blue eyes, | 
is remarkably strong in the neck, and the| 
feathers from near the shoulder to the head | 
are far more curled than is seen in other birds. | 
The plumage is uniformly pure white, the bill | 
flesh color and free from dark blotches, and) 
the legs and feet orange. In carriage they | 
should be tall and erect, with fine square bodies, | 
which in fat specimenstouch the ground. They 
come toenormous size; a three year-old gander ; 
has weighed as much as thirty-two pounds, and | 
a goose of the same age twenty-six, but a} 
good bird of any breed weighing twenty pounds | 
is considered very fine, and for breeding purposes | 
such weight is quite sufficient to ensure good 
stock. 

The Embden goose seldom lays till after a| 
year old. Their eggs are white in color, very | 
arge and rough in the shell, which is extremely | 
thick. Regular goose breeders rarely, if ever, | 
allow the geese themselves to sit, but put from! 
three to four eggs under a Cochin or Dorking | 
hen, which can well cover and take care of them. | 
A turkey hen also makes a capital mother. The 
eggs should be regularly sprinkled with luke-| 
warm water to prevent the shell becoming so | 
hard as to check the egress of the young. 

Semetimes, but not often, they lay two settings 
of eggs in a season. The period of incubation is | 
thirty days. 

The goslings are easily reared on the same 
food as ducklings, but they require green food as 
well, and for this purpose young green onions 
are strongly recommended. When unce fledged, 
they will thrive well with no other food than 
can be procured by them in the field or by the 
wayside, until later in the tall, when they should 
be shut up for a few weeks, and fed on meal, 
oats, &c.; they will lay on flesh quickly and 
come to great weight. Embden geese do not! 
necessarily require much water, but of course, | 
to look well, the pure Embden geese will require | 
a large pond or brook to wash themselves in. | 

One of the great advantages of the Embden | 
geese is, that all their feathers being perfectly | 
white, their value where many are kept is| 
far greater in the market than is even the case | 
with “mixed” feathers. The quiet domestic | 
character of this variety causes them to lay 
on flesh rapidly. They never stray away from 
their home, the nearest pond and field satisfying 
their wants, and much of their time is spent 
in quiet repose. Their flesh is equal to that 
of the famous Toulons of France. Mr. Hewitt 
says, “these birds have an advantage even over 
the Toulouse. In instituting comparisons) 
between the white aud colored geese, I have 
noticed that the pendent abdominal pouch of 
the Toulouse tells sadly against it when dressed, 
and would undoubtedly prejudicial against 
its sale, in accordance with current opinion 
of such an appendage being indicative of 
advanced age.” 

All white aquatic poultry are considered 
to dress ef a clearer and better appearance than 








larly if the plumage at the time they are killed 


| happens to be immature. 


- > 
Good Range and Plenty of Water. 


A correspondent of the Poultry Argus gives 
the suggestions below on these topics : 


I have for many years been a poultry fancier, 
and for a few years have bred the Asiatic and? 
French varieties, and am satisfied that it pays 
better than the same capital in any other 
investment. 

Although the past year has been a very- 
unfavorable one, and many poultry yards have 
been almost entirely depopulated by diseases 
incident to fowls, still this is no argument 
against the improvement of our domestic birds. 
Large numbers of fuwls cannot be successfully 
reared together especially in limited range, and 
this is often a cause of defeat with inexperienced 
fanciers who are anxivus to increase their. 
numbers beyond the capacity of their accommo- 
dations, and ready to ascribe the cause to some- 
thing else, for which they look forever in vain. 
This is the rock on whichI split, and it was: 
only by sad experience that I learned the truth 
that beyond a certain limit you must not attempt 
to go, and if you do your chances are, to loose- 
all. As to the number of fowls which may 
be successfully reared on a given amount of 
space, that will depend on the location and 
surroundings. If the ground be high and dry, 
and remote from marshes, 8 larger number will 
thrive than on low and swampy ground, and’ 
although a pure and plentiful supply of water is- 
indispensable, it should be supplied either 
by an active stream or a dripping fountain. 
It has been estimated that one acre of 

round is enough for 300 fowls, but my opinion. 
is to the reverse, and that three acres of ground” 
will better accommodate 100 fowls. In conclu- 
sion, let me say that upon the hygienic surround- 
ings of your poultry yards, buildings, &c., much 
of your success will depend. 


The Apiary. 


Hiving Bees. 
Dr.S. J. Parker, in the Germantown Telegraph, 
gives the following on this subject : 


Allow no one to stir or make a noise while 
the bees are lighting. What! Not blow a horn; 
ring a bell,drum on a tin pan or throw dust 
or water? Not do anneere? Yes, reader, just 
exactly; do nothing but keep still. Now, I 
followed this rule in over eight hundred swarms 
I have hived for myself and others, and to tel 

ou the fact, I have not lost a single swarnr. 
in all that number. 

Bees will not go two hundred feet from the hive 
they come out of, if you let all be ote quiet 
and there is anything for them to light on. Of 
my bees, not one swarm out of a hundred goes 
even one hundred feet before it lights. it 
will be with your bees, reader. Then make it & 
rule to have no stirring, no noise, but all quiet 
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until they are well lighted. Then bring out 
the hive from the cool cellar—where it has been 
but a day or two, lest it get damp and mouldy— 
neat and clean, and as you of course have the 
strips of boards or sticks, boards, hiving-cloth, 
etc., ready, proceed to place your ladder and 
platform in the tree or on the ground, and other 
appliances, so that before the last bee has lit you 
are ready to hive them. 

Never put a swarm of bees directly into a 
hive. You ask why? Because, if you do, they 
may not know it is a hive they are in, but only 
think they have had a slight accident while 
on their place of lighting ; so they will leave the 
hive and go off to the woods, because they don’t 
know they are hived. Hence you will place the 
hive so that when shaken off the limb they lit 
on, they all have to creep buzzing into the hive, 
and allgo voluntarily up on the inside of it— 
and they will not make the mistake of thinking 
they are not hived, but will kuow they have 
accepted a hive. 

You need not be very quiet or slow about 
making bees go intoa hive. You minded the 
bees till they lit, now it is time to change and 
make them mind you. A gentle rudeness in 
shaking them off the limb, is as good as saying 
to them: “bees, you haveleft your lighting place.” 
If they do not go up into the hive readily, take 
a dipper or flat piece of shingle or board, dip up 
a few (a pint or so) and shake them roughly 
close to the hive, then brush the rest towards 
the hive rapidly but gently. 

As soon as most of them are in, be ready 


to remove them to their permanent stand. In | 
this way you avoid the coming out of a second | 
swarm, and the lighting and commingling of | 
Thus you ought to get rid of the | 
few bees always uneasy and flying about the | 


two swarms. 


swarm, and the ones which doubtless find and 
lead the swarms off to a hollow tree or log in 
the woods. These bees are rarely over forty or 
fifty in number ; not over ten, often. 

Remember to shade the new hive from the sun 
until the hatched brood is in the new comb. 





_ 
Maryland State Agricultural Fair. 


We notice by the daily papers that the List of 
Premiums for the Annual Exhibition has been 
issued. We have not yet received a copy, but 
parties interested can obtain all necessary inform- 
ation by application at the Society’s office. 

We also see that it is announced that the 
present officers of the Society have all been 
re-elected for another year. 


il othe easaiimmmamtindis 
Cotton Convention. 


A congress of men representing the cotton- 
growing States of the Union will assemble at 
tuleigh, N. C., on the 13th of July next. Hon. 
D. E. Butler, of Georgia, is the President of the 
body, and all agricultural societies and State 
or co-operative Granges are invited to send 
delegates and take part in the proceedings. The 
leading question will be the production and 
transportation of cotton and other Southern 
products, but there will be side or auxiliary 
matters brought up and discussed of a most 
interesting character. 


A Good Example. 


In our December issue we gave an extract 
from an address by the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of the State of Georgia, Thos. P. Janes, 
and in the same month’s issue of the Southern 
Cultivator we find the following notice of that 
gentleman : 

“Agriculture is steadily and rapidly gaining 
ground. Its devotees are becoming more intelli- 
gent—its processes more rational, its harvests 
continually larger when contrasted with labor 
expended. With these advances, it is acquiring 
a more commanding position, both abroad and 
at home. Special schools for the education of 
farmers have been or soon will be established in 
all the States, and, in many, a Department of Ag- 
riculture has been created to foster and advance, 
so far as this can be done by the State in its 
public capacity, this important and overshadow- 
ing interest. The State of Georgia, unwilling 
to be behind the foremost in true progress, 
created such a department during the last ses- 
sion of her Legislature, and the Governor has 
placed at the head of it Dr. Thos. P. Janes, an 
experienced practical farmer of liberal educa- 
tion, of indomitable energy, long and actively 
identified with the State Agricultural Society, 
and not a broken-down politician. Surely, the 
world ts moving, when a genuine, bona fide 
farmer is awarded a public position of honor, 
profit and trust.” 








« 
| The Headquarters of the National Grange 


of the Patrons of Husbandry have been removed 
from Washington, D. C., to Louisville, Ky. 
The official report of the gree shows the 
Order to be in a flourshing condition, there 
| being 23,500 subordinate lodges, with a member- 
iship of 1,500,000. The Order has $69,000 
invested in Government bonds, and $19,000 
on deposit in New York. 

-“@- 


Granges of Patrons of Husbandry in Md. 


We give in the two following pages, as likely 
to be interesting and useful, a list of the Granges 
in Maryland, with the names of the master and 
secretary of each, and the post-office address of 
the latter officer. For this list we are indebted 
to Mr. Edward Hall, of B., secretary of the 
State Grange. 

ae Srigpeen — 

MontToGomeEry Co.( Mp.) GRANGE.—This county 
| grange was organized June 1st, and the follow- 
ing officers elected: Master, E. J. Hall; Over- 
seer, J. H. Dodge; Lecturer, E. B. Prettyman ; 
| Steward, W. L. Day; Assistant Steward, J. 
McDonald ; Chaplain, F. A. Tschiffely ; Treasurer, 
J.T. DeSellum; Secretary, P.T. Stabler; Gate 
Keeper, Jno. W. Horner; Ceres, Mrs. P. T. 
| Stabler; Pomona, Mrs. Jos. T. Moore; Flora, 
Miss Lucy Rice; Lady Assistant Stewardess, 
| Mrs. Anna Wilson. 
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Officers and Address of Maryland Granges. 


Name. Master. 
Advance 

Enterprise.......... 
1 Ling PE RG ees Fh oy 
Buckeystown .......J. N. Chiswell...... 
Eastern Star........ 
a eer res J.T. Radcliffe:..... 
Olney .-Jos. T. Moore....... 


Progress 


pO ee 


Jos. H. Balderston.. .... 
dae. W. Hartt... .<..0% .--John R. Gilt 
odecece cps ROM As WE IMOR ic 0 00es 


MOO: Cv ivedon 


‘Soeur: 


- Geo. Balderson 


| FO are 


-Col. Jno. B. Thomas...... 


Washington Bowie 
Howard Meeks 


stone Wau 
bOOM: MMM Hide ict iade 


.»Wm. Hepbron......... rete So er rer 


Rockville .........+d Jno. E. Willson 
Hope Dr. F. Worrell 
All Hallows 

West River 
Pe é5 <0 35 52 
Ashton 
Collington.......... 
Hillsboro’ ...... 


H. M. Murray. 
oe BE. BRB sv'vecck 006 
W. M. Stabler.. 
-Rich’d L. Ogle.. 


E. A. Owens 
Morlboro’ 
Johnsville... 


, 1 H. ~~ 
....H. O. Devries..... 
Wm. Snowden 


Betheeda...... 
Friendship.... 
Re solute 


South River 
Pomona... 
Union Bridge 
ye ere 
Reliance........ 
Darnestown 
Bloomingdale... .....Jas. 
RAa ks aco escics J. E. Q. Early 
Nottingham W. W. Waring 
Patapsco Wm. C. Polk 
6 Oe 
Washington... .....Jno. I. Bitner.. 
New Market........H. 
Glenwood...........@. W. Linthicum 
Annapolis. Sere —_ L. Gittings 
C. A. Dunning 
.-D 8. Firor. 


. Grafton Duvall 
Thos. F 
.Dr. Thos. Owens.. 


Geo. R. Rice 


Catoctin . 


ES eee Moses Poffenbarge rr, - 


Patuxent.. .A. G. Woodward . 


Bryantown. 


Arlington. .........: Jas. H. Hobbs......... 


1s GOCE, Oe Ok a ae 
Westminster........ 
Great Falls 

Iv 
Gaithersburg........ 
Liberty Grove 


Huntingtgwn C. R. Belt . 


SO ees oe a ee 


Crescentia...........Hugh Mitchell 
Forestville..........Barnabas Bryan 
Brandywine ........Wm. M. Wilson 
i. See Isaac Hartshorn 
Highland... are 
Friendship......... 
Easton .............E. L. F. Hardcastle 
Wheatland.. .V. W. Baszman 
CRON Vis ci ocs'a'e'ds :. Chas. M. Jump 
Petersville... ..M. W. Fout 
Spaniards Neck.....W. T. P. Turpin... 


Martin Startzman......... 


Siie¥es G. M. Lloyd 

-Dr. W. 

..Wm. R. Pompe 
Samuel B. Wilson... 
..Dr. G. W. ~saybh 
-.-Jno. T. Jump... 


Wicomico . 
Limestone V se 
United 


non co. aga 
Farmers.. 


Thos. 8. Iglehart...... 


We. B. Bartom..ccccc: 


. Chas. E. Worthington... 


.+»-Henry E. Challis......... 
. Laurel, P. G. 
College Station, P. G. 


- Solomon Shepherd... .. .. 
«> Henry A. Drury......... 
..Jno. G. Hall 


F. Shepherd....... 


; _ Jacob DE. 64 50k 


..dno. M. Newcomer...... 


N. Lansdale............Dr. J. W. Downey......- 


. Henr 
.. Sam’ 
..J. R. Woodward...... 
.F. L. Dent. 
oe 

oy Se EN sila a dS 00a 
.Geo. W. Matthews....... 


Dr. Samuel A. Mudd... ve 


..F. Bowie Smith........... 
.Dr. Alex. Mathews....... 


..W. F. Bailey ..... 


Jno. W. Horner......... 
Robert 8. Nicholson....... 


- Thos. 8. Beard..... beaten 
. Bristol, A. A 


Dr. Jos. R. Owens....... 


. Geo. W. Brooke 
oois G. Thomatiss ooo. 


..Jdas. T. Anthony, Jr...... 
..-Crownsville, A. A. 


Robert F. Dodson...... 
C. C. Magruder, Jr..... 
OG: ONS chee bcc ccs 


Jos. Reading 


Geo. W. Kellogg.... .... 
eee 


..J. W. Bird 


Thos. C. Boone 


Edgar L. Tschiffely 


Zach. R. Morgan 

We. Ber a 6c bcsdden 
Trusten Polk 

Jno. T. Wilson 


A. Chadwick 
Richard McK. Davis...... 


C, Foreman...... 
Nicodemus... ... 


Jacob Myerly 
Frank Kilgour 
H. P. Chambers... 
Jos. Pg rn ag 
8. Duvall 
W. H. Nortolk 


.G. R. Garner 


Wm. Boswell 
W. J. Latimer 
Robert FE. Baden 
Chas. R. Hartshorn 
Dr. J. 8. Smith 
Robert Bartlett 
Henry Hollyday 

r 


Frank A. Hendricks...... 
Jno. Hilleary 


M. H. Huyett........... 
Samuel G. Lancaster... .. 
J. Thos. Clarke 


...Jno. B. Runkle 
... Dr. J. A. Baden...... 


Dr. W. P. Dorsey.... sical 


-Ellicott Cit 


.. Hagerstown, 
. Newport, Charles. 
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P. 0. Address. 
Colora, Cecil. 
Kernedyville, Kent. 


-Rising Sun, Cecil. 
.. Buckeystown, Frederick. 


Frederick. 

St. Michaels, Talbot. 
Olney, Montgomery. 
Fairlee, Kent. 
Millersville, A. A. 

y, Howard. 


Still Pond, Kent. 


. Rockville, Montgomery. 


Chestertown, Kent. 
Davidsonville, A. A. 


Oak Grove, P. G. 


. Sandy Spring. Mont’y. 


Collington, 
Hillsboro’, Caroline. 


..Marlboro’, P. G. 
Johnsy ille, Frederick. 


. Urbana, 


Georgetown, D.C. 
Glenelg> Howard. 


West River, A. A. 
Annapolis, A. A. 


. Union Bridge, Carroll. 
. Bristol, A. A. 


Beltsville, P. G. 
Darnestown, Mont’y. 
Rawlings, Alleghany. 
Croom, 

Nottingham, P.G. 
Sykesville, Carroll. 
Barron Creek Sp’s., Wic. 


. Beaver Creek, Wash’n. 
.New Market, Frederick. 


Glenwood, Howard. 
Annapolis, A. A. 
Denton, Caroline. 


-Mechanicstown, Fred’k. 
. Sharpsburg, Washington. 
.. Odenton, A. A. 


Bryantown, Charles. 
Cooksville, Howard. 
Marriottsv ‘ile, Howard. 
Westminster, ‘Carroll. 
Offutt’s X Roads, Mont’y. 


..Federalsburg, Dorchester. 


Gaithersburg, Mont y. 
Spencerville, 
Huntington, Calvert. 
Chaptico, St. Mary’s. 
Port Tobacco, Charles. 
Forestville, P. G. 
Brandywine, P. G. 
Brighton, Mont’y. 
Dunkirk, Calvert. 
Trappe, Talbot. 
Easton, Talbot. 
Randallstown, Balto. 


- Longwood, Talbot. 


Petersville, Frederick. 
Centreville, Q. A. 
ash’n. 


Clarksville, Howard. 
Plane No. 4, Frederick. 


..Prince Frederick, Calvert. 
. Pt. Republic, 
. Centreville, Q. A. 





Officers and Address of Maryland Granges. : 


King’s Creek.. 
Prince Frederick... 
Barnesville .. 
St. Leonards...._ 
Hyattstown 


IDs 660005 60 
Horse Head........ 
Hughesville .... 
Sartorian 


PA 








Master. 


-- Henry P. gs owed sd ede 
-Dr. Geo. Ll. Jones... 
.--Geo. R. Hays 

ooo Dt..J. A. Bedwick.... +0.» 


Levi Price..... 
Benj. . Landsdale 


J. ry ’Perrie.. 


.Dr. Thos. A. Carrico... 


94 Griswold... 
Dr. B. A. Jameson... 


.Dr. A. J. Smoot. . 


Connis’ 
Good Intent 
Friendship. . 
Piscataway 
Spring Grove. .... 
Chewsville.......... 
Unit 
Charlotte Hall. . 
Agricola .. 
Durham. . 
Middletown. . 
Royal Onk.. 
Wye, (in Q A. Co. ).. 
Poolsville 


..-. Thos. R. Halley... 
..8. W. Adams 


E. Dorsey. . 
Kimble 


oy oa 


Edward H, Wyvill 


-Jobn A. Coe...... 0 andes F 


“see. 


Nathanial Sehner.. 


...Consolidated with No. 60. 


L. W. B. Hutchins. .... 


Horatio Zittle..... 


. Jas. B. Adams 


John Dodd 
Isaac Young 


Oxford, (in P. G. Co.)Jas. E. Halley 


Great Mills.. 
Leonardtown. ...... 
a ie, C.Co 
Myrtle.. = 
Quantico. béretinadeere 
Oakville. . ‘ 
Millstone Landing. 
+ ar a a 
Flintstone. . 

St. Inigoes. . 
——— 


Harford............ 


Cambridge. ........ 
Chester 
Atlantic. ...... 
Magothy...... 
POU Giiwrsesias fb 
PUROPEES. 6. decec'dsc'n 
Bohemia 
Guppowder........ 
Pleasant Grove.... 
Nanticoke. .. 
Vienna 

Kent Island ........ 
Somerset ...... 
Potomac. . 
Lewistown ....... 
Be OIG of edhces bdikcinte 
Pocomoke. ........ 
Snow Hill 
Sassafras... . 
Freedom... .. 
Queenstown 
Antietam 
RAS 
Finksburg....... 
Cherry Creek 
Elkton 

New Windsor....... 
Wheatland.......... 


j . Jas. 
.. Jno. M. Brome 


..-Wm. M. Knight...... 
- «sere N. D. Norris 


.. Thos. A. Lynch 
J. C, Greenwell 
Dr. J. F. Ireland. . 


.. Dr, E. J. Henkle 


A. J. Horsey 


.. Jo. Forrest 


-Geo. Thomas 
oe a: (Ne oF 
i. ere 


Dr. Walter H. Briscoe... 
Jas. R. Langley.......... 


Wm. H. Hellen 


..Dr. F. L. Crawford 
ok: BB. Bettbs% . 6 dncs wasks 


W. H. Smith 
Geo. BE. Amatin..c.cscidods 
H. C. Pennington........ 


.... ZG. W. Purnell 
Jtcce Mes Bs Dumlep isis os. ee 2 


K. M. Jacobs 


Evans. . 


-Col. 7. F. Taylor. 2 choad 
..Moses R. Wilson........ 


Jeremiah Whalen... 


. Jas. J. M. 


Dr. Levin Hodsen 


.Edward C. Legg......... 
...Dr. A. D. Woodruff 
«db. BB. Bevet. . > 

. Geo. W. 


Miller 
Abrm. K. Ditto 


. 8. K. Dennis 


o, .. BL 4 301d. coneeei 


Chas. J. B. Mitchell 
John Summers 


.H. Clay Dent..........- 
..W. C. Warren.... 


.. Herman L. Routzahn.... 


.-R. Howard. 


.- Jno. 


-Edwin W. Spear.. 
-Dr. Elijah Williams... 


Secretary. 
Jas. P. Reese 
Chas. 8. ¢ 


are Ps 


. Jas. 'W. Richards......... 
. A. F. Lawrence... 


...-Cox’s Station, 
.- Newbur, 


Jas. P. Haslup , 


dh caonmallas BD, Te, eas ons. cacdds 
as ‘ho 8 aes 


Arthur Carr 


Lam M. Bovey 
R. Harrison Posey... . a 


Richard Poole.......... 
H. 8. Halley 

Eli 8. Hastings 

John Shadrick 

John F. ane ite 9 des winall 


C. Warfield. . 


Jas. T. Parsons 
Jos. C. Crad lock 
Jno. F. Dawson.. 
McElfish 
Jas. F. Ellicott 


.Col. Thos. H. Bond 
.O. N. Evans 


Abraham J. Williams.... 


Benj. F. Selby 

J. H. Michael 

Dr. H. F. Willis......... 
A. Hamilton eile 


Charles Stern. 


Jos. B. Andrews.. . 
a} en, oe 


.John E. Diament 


Dan’! Shaffer 


Rigby W. Wheatley...... 
Be ta ds. PAMeas E 0.0} <-0% 
J. Carrow Tolson 

Thos. W. Holbrook 


Ww. Scooltield . L ommbdincn’ 
J. D. Hack 


.. W. 8. Potter 


Geo. M. Prugh 
Wm. V. Bryan 


Daniel H. Engler 
David Stewart. 
H. C. McDowell 


. Newton, 


P. 0. Address. 
Woodland, Talbot. 


. Prince Frederick, Calvert. 


Barnsville, Montg’y. 
St. Leonard's, Calvert. 
Hyattstown, Mont’ y- 

. ._Damascus, 

Aquasco, P. G. 

Horse Head, P. G. 


“ Hughesville Charles. 
u oe 


“ 


Charles, 
Anna afte Junction, A. A. 
Fair Hill, Cecil. 
Friendship, A. A. 
Piscataway, P. G. 

T. B., Prince George's. 
Chewsv ille, Washington. 


.Charlotte Hall, St. Mary’s. 
.-Pomonkey, Charles. 
-Cross Roads, Charles. 

. Middletown, Fred’k. 


Royal Oak, Talbot. 

Wye Mills, Talbot Co. 
Puolesville, Montgomery. 
Anacostia, D. C, 

Delmar, Wicomico. 
Great Mills, St. Mary’s. 


. Leonardtown, St. Mary’s. 
...-Friendship, A. A. 
..-»Brooklyn, A. A. 

Robert G. Robertson... . . .Q 


uantico, Wicomico. 
Oakville, St. Mary's. 
Park Hall, St. Mary's. 


. .Greensborough, Caroline. 


Flintstone, Alleghany. 
St. Inigoes, St. Mary. 
Holly wood, ~ 
Ridge, 
Prince Frederick, Calvert. 
Cove Point, Calvert. 
Waterville, Caroline. 
Perrymansville, Harford. 


. Preston, Cn 


Cambridge, Dorchester. 


..-Millington, Kent. 
... +++ Whaleyville, Wor. 
...Jdacobsville, A. A. 
..Eust New Market, Dr. 
-No. 15 Baltimore St., Balt. 


Chesapeake City, Cecil. 
Chase’s Station, Balto. 


.Cumberland, Alleghany. 
.Galestown, Dorchester. 


Vienna, Dérchester. 
Broad Creek, Q. A. 
Princess Anne, 8 merset. 
Hagerstown, Washington. 
Lewistown, Frederick. 
Conococheague, Wash’g. 
Wor. 
Snow Hill, Wor. 
Cecilton, Cecil. 
Freedom, Car. 
inne QA. 
inggold, Washington. 
Breathedsvilie, 


Finksburg, Car. 
Oakland, Garrett. 
Elkton, Cecil. 
Wakefiald, Car. 
Sassafras, Kent. 

Brick Meeting House. 
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Crop Reports. 


The following is the Department of Agricul- 
ture last synopsis of the growing crops: 

The condition of Winter wheat generally is 
still reported comparatively low. A marked 
improvement is observed since the April and 
May returns in the Winter wheat prospects 
of the West, especially in Kansas. the Btate 
averages of the condition of Winter wheat in 
the district beyond the Alleghanies are as follows : 
West Mas ig 60; Kentucky, 81; Ohio, 57; 
Michigan,80; Indiana, 74; Illinois,64; Missouri, 
55; Kansas, 97. The fly and chinch-bug have 
wrought some injury in the Western States, and 
drought has been locally injurious. The con- 


dition of Spring wheat is much better, though | 


not generally a full average. 

The present indications of the condition of 
Winter and Spring wheat point to four-fifths of 
a full crop. 

Rye promises better than wheat; yet it will 
not mature a full crop. It is best in Northern 
New England and in the Gulf States. 

There is a small increase in the breadth of the 
oats crop, caused in part by the abandonment of | 
Winter wheat areas. Its condition is generally | 
good, almost a full average in the States of 
largest production, but better in central districts | 
than on the Atlantic coast or in California. 

Spring barley has less than its usual area 
in the Middle States, but its acréage has increased 
beyond the Mississippi. The promise of a crop | 
is moderately good; although the condition | 
is somewhat below an average in most of the| 
States. | 

Cotton.—The area is increased 1 or 2 per! 
cent. over the average. The comparison with | 
last year is North Carolina, 102 ; South Carolina, | 
106; Georgia, 96; Florida, 99; Alabama, 104: | 
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Received. 


We are indebted to Col. Geo. E. Waring, jr., 
Secretary, Newport, R. I., for a copy of the 
third volume of the HERD REGISTER OF THE 
AMERICAN JERSEY CaTTLeE CLus. It contains 
the record of 438 bulls and 916 cows, with lists 
of the officers and members of the Club, its 
amended constitution, instructions for making 
entries, errata for volumes 1 and 2, index of 
owners, change of ownership, report from the 
committee on scale of points and the are 
on Jersey cattle by Col. Waring and Mr. L. 
8. Hardin, to which prizes were awarded by the 
club. 

The volume is very neatly gotten up and is of 
course indispensable to all breeders of Jerseys. 

From Messrs. E. Lewis and Jos. N. Sturte- 
| vanit, South Farmingham, Mass., we have the 
| first volume of their NortH AMERICAN AyR- 
| SHIRE ReersTer. It contains the pedigree of 
| 288 bulis and 521 cows, every animal being 

traced to importation, with a list of owners, 
| a useful private herd record in blank, &c. 

The editors say they have desired to do their 
work so thoroughly that it may never require to 
be gone over again, and trust that they have 
succeeded by the adoption and adherence to a 
principle clearly defined and appropriate to the 
nature of the work, viz: to admit of no pedigree 
unless such pedigree would commend itself as 
authentic to their own judgment, were they 
themselves the purchasers. 

. W. Busweli, Esq., 
Secretary, sends us Part I of the TRANSACTIONS 
oF THE MassacnuseTts HORTICULTURAL 
Society for 1875, a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of the addresses and discussions 
before that advanced association. Weshall prob- 
ably give in our next issue extracts from some of 





the Corresponding 


Mississippi, 102; Louisiana, 102; Arkansas, 101; | ‘Ye Papers it contains. i ay 

Texas, 108; Tennessee, 92. No serious injury | From the Industrial Publication Co., 176 

has been done by insects. | Broadway, N. Y., we have Practica, Hints 
The area in clover has increased in New| ON THE SELECTION AND USE OF THE MIcRO- 

England, and still more in the Southern Atlantic | 8CoPE, by John Phin; price 75 cents. The 

States, but has declined in Western States. | microscope now performs so important a part in 

The adverse influences of Winter and early | all sorts of investigations of nature, that a work 


Spring have depreciated its condition especially 
in Northern latitudes. 

Frosts have becn destructive of fruits in large 
areas which may be considered second or third- 
class as fruit regions. In the districts depended 
on for the supplies of great markets fruit pros- 
pects range from fair to good in the East, with 


a less favorable showing in the Western States. | 
In Delaware an average is reported; in Mary- | 


land nearly a full crop is expected, and in New 


Jersey a reduced yield, as also in Western New | 


York, and to a greater extent in Michigan 
and other Western fruit districts. 


[The peach crop of Maryland and Delaware | 


will be in the aggregate, we believe, one of the 
largest ever produced. This fact might be 
expected to diminish the profits to growers, 
were it not for the great preparations being 
made to market it in remote quarters not hereto- 
fore reached, and in others in which the crop 
was destroyed by frosts.—Hds. A. F’] 


| like this, intended for beginners, ought to and 
| will find many readers. Its descriptions and 
| directions are plain and practical and it fills 
| a much-felt want. 

| “Wipe AWAKE” is anew juvenile magezine, 
| edited by Miss. Farman and published by D. 
Lathrop & Co., Boston, at $2 a year Its con- 
tents are very attractive, its illustrations good, 
and from its tone and materia) it cannot fail 
to be a favorite with the girls and boys. 

From the Rural Publishing Co., New York, 
we have THE Practical BuTTeR Book by X. 
A. Willard, pp. 168; price $1. Mr. Willard 
is president of the N. Y. State Dairyman’s 
Association and a well-known authority on 
all subjects connected with dairy farming. This 
work treats on butter-making in factories as 
wel! as in farm dairies; the selection, feeding 
and management of stock for butter dairying, 
plans of pm rooms, &c. From the author's 





—— the book will probably have a large 
| 8a 


the latest improvements in butter- 


e, givin 
ome and abroad. 
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‘The American Harmer, | 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH | 


By SAML. SANDS & SON, 


9 North street, near Baltimore street, Baltimore, Ma. 
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Our subscribers who have not paid for the 
eurrent volume of the Farmer, will find bills for 
the same in this number. Some who are further 
in arrears will also receive similar reminders. 

We will thank our friends to remit these 
amounts as promptly as possible. The individ- 
ual sums are small and will not be felt, but 
itheir aggregate to us is very considerable. 

Our readers will kindly remember that by our 
‘terms subscriptions are payable in advance, but 
we are always inclined to be indulgent, especially 
when, as of late, we are not unaware that money 
is not very plentiful in the country. But as we | 
‘are not much given to dunning we hope our 
request will be the more promptly met. 


The True Theory of Farming. 


Our correspondent Freedom, having borne 
vigorous testimony against many of the teach- | 
ings of the present day in agriculture, begins 
now to practically consider the true as opposed 
to the false. If what he has to present is not all | 
novel in substance, it will have the merit of | 
at least presenting in a fresh form the principles 
which have been settled by the test of well- 
‘tried practice. The development of the theory | 
is being regarded with much interest by the | 
readers of the Furmer,and while the author's | 
conclusions may receive some dissent, he is 
confident they are so strongly based on truth | 
that they cannot be successfully assailed. 
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(a Mr. Gilmer will offer some of his fine 
Albemarle lands at public sale in August. See 
his advertisement, in which he offers to send de- 
scription to any address. 





FrnE WHEAT.—We have been shown some 
handsome heads of wheat, cut before fully ripe, 
rown by G. C. Kane, Esq., of St. Mary’s co., 
d.; the fertilizer used being made by one of the 
formulas of our advertisers, Messrs. R. J. Baker 
& Co., and costing $32 per ton, or, with the 


Tue New York State Farr, will this year, 
take place at Elmira, Sept. 27th to Oct. Ist. 
The Elmira Farmers’ Club offerst wo special 


the other for the 
The 


exhibition of Farm Produce; 


or farms occupied by the exhibitor; the Live 
Stock is to be all the bona fide property of 
the exhibitor. 

aad Tes es 


Agricultural Education. 


From an exceedingly interesting address de- 
livered by President Abbot, of the “Michigan 
Agricultural College, before the Legislature of 


| that State, several copies of which have been 


kindly sent us by Wm. H. Marston, Esq., Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Agriculture of Michi- 
gan, we make the following extracts, which we 
think will be read with pleasure at this time, 
when the proposed re-organization of the Agri- 
cultural College in our own State attracts con- 
siderable attention. 

Mr. Marston, by the way, is good enough to 
pay the American Farmer a compliment, which, 
coming from so high a source, we do not like to 
keep to ourselves. He says: “Your Farmer is 
really a little gem, and ought to be largely pa- 
tronized by our Granger brethren.” President 
Abbot says his college has endeavored to be 
truly and emphatically agricultural, but that the 
growth has doubtless been slow. Professors of 
agriculture, agricultural chemistry and _ horti- 
culture had to be made; or rather, in the face of 
adverse criticism, with every failure through in- 
experience open to the world, to make them- 
selyes. Text books were not. The schools 
were filled with teachers, who, coming from 
other institutions, turned their pupils’ ambition 
to the halls they had left. The course, devoid of 
classics, crowded with science, compelling to 
manual labor, and long, was repulsive to many. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 


The course of instruction at our Agricultural 
should be such as to make good farmers, 
or at least put the students and graduates in the 
way of becoming such. Let us turn our atten- 
tion first te the indoor course of instruction. I 
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believe the law is right in its requirements for 
admission. This is as follows: “No student 
shall be admitted to the institution who is not 
fifteen years of age, and who doves not pass a 
satisfactory examination in arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, grammar, reading, speliing, and penman- 
ship.” These branches are not taught at the 
college. The common schools of the State can 
carry forward the education of young men so far. 
To pat the stan lird for admission higher would 
be to exclude many from the halls of the college 
who have no means of carrying their prepara- 
tory education any higher. As a matter of fact, 
the average age at admission was (1874) 18} 
years, and the larger part of the freshmen had 
some knowledge of algebra and other branches. 
The requirements for admission might be in- 
creased with the increased efficiency of our 
common schools. 





PURELY PROFESSIONAL. 


Shall the course of study be purely profes- 
fessional? Such courses seldom exist in any 
schools. Take a medical course of study, and its 
chemistry belongs to manufactures as well as 
medicine; its anatomy and physiology are no 
part of medicine. Huxley studies them not to 
practice, but to classify the animal kingdom, and 
Spencer and Bain make physiology the intro- 
duction to mental science. echnological 
schools usually teach sciences as well as their ap- 
plications, and the modern languages. But it 
may be thought that while chemistry, botany 
and the like lie closely enough to the. proper 
fields of an agricultural education, literature, 
political economy and the like are too remote 
from its objects to have a place in such an insti- 
tution as ours. Let me quote to you the elo- 
quent words of Mr. Williams, the first president 
of this institution: “A farmer is a citizen, 
obliged to bear his portion of public burdens, 
amenable to the laws, aud in a humbler or wider 
range, may become an exponent of society. He 
should be able to execute, therefore, the duties 
of even highly responsible stations, with self- 
reliance and intelligence. The constitution of 
the Union, and of his State, he should compre- 
hend, and the laws and forms relative to town- 
ship and county officers and their duties. He 
should be qualified to keep farm accounts, 
draught ordinary instruments, survey his farm, 
and Jevel for drains and highways. His native 
language should be a flexible instrument at his 
command, which he should speak and write 
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with ease and vigor, that he may instruct and 
impress others, avert mischief, or inculcate 
truth. A man moved by earnest reflection or 
emotion, should have capacity to give them ut-| 
terance and force in his mother tongue.” } 

If these studies then are highly desirable, if| 
the awakening of a taste for history and other | 
reading, the elements of political economy, cor- 
rectness and facility of speech are requisite to | 
the education, why should they not be taught at | 
the Agricultural College, if they are given their| 
proper place &s subordinate to the special studies 
that are peculiarly appropriate to the course ? 
They cannot be taught much more cheaply any- 
where else, for our classes could be joined to no 
classes in other colleges without an increase of | 
instructors. | 


Unless these studies are taught at the college, 
its students will not have them at all. It is use- 
less to talk of their going to other schools to learn 
these things. Young men, unwisely, as I believe, 
take the shortest road to entrance on their life- 
business. You have only to open catalogues of 
law and medical schools to see how few are 
marked as having completed any course of study 
preparatory to their professional course. Taken 
altegether, it is scarcely more than one in ten. 
If, then, students will not take a preparatory 
course for a short curriculum into the learned 
professions, all whose traditions favor erudition, 
they are hardly likely to do so for our longer 
course, in order to reach a business where an 
education is commonly thought to be thrown 
away. 

SCIENTIFIC STUDIES. 


The sciences have a place very properly in. 
The student not only de- 
sires to know what to do, and how to do it, but 
why? The mind prompts to the inquiry after 
the reasons, so far as they are known, and to: 
speculation where actual knowledge is lacking. 
Out of this curiosity science arises and _ is- 
furthered. 

The surveyor studies geometry, although he 
could do ordinary surveying as most persons do, 
without understanding it; the navigator usually 
manages his vessel according to rules, but he: 
would often be more competent to his work if he 
understood astronomy, trigonometry, and phy- 
sical geography. 

It has sometimes been doubted whether agri- 
culture is yet well enough understood to make a 
knowledge of the sciences of chemistry and 
botany and vegetable physiology of any great 
value to him. We know how to do many things ; 
do we know why? We understand the value 
of rotation of crops in general culture. Does 
chemistry throw any light upon the reasons? It 
must be owned that the causes at work in agri- 
cultural operations are mostly, as yet, mysterious 
in their working, and that agriculture is but 
barely entitled to the name of science. To 
know what to do and how to do we have to look 
away from the sciences to the practice of those 
who are successful farmers. We may visit and 
talk with them upon their lands, we may see 
their communications to the papers, we may take 
the treatises in which the rules of the art have 
been collected and classified, and it is only b 
these methods that agriculture is to be learned. 

Still the sciences have their uses. It is the 
desire of thoughtful men to investigate the con- 
ditions of growth, and to change the condition 
of agriculture from that of an empirical art into 
the nobler one of a science, founded on known 
principles. They only can aid in this work who 
have a knowledge ot the several sciences out of 
which agriculture comes. 

Agriculture as a routine practice changes. It 
is not East what itis West. It calls for modifica- 
tions according to variations of climate, of im- 
plements used, of the demands of the markets. 
One whose knowledge is purely that of a routine 
might be a model to-day, and in the background 
to-morrow. A knowledge of science will enable 
the farmer to vn lerstand the discussions that are 
going on. The unscientific readers of papers, 
however generally intelligent, cannot understand 
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these discussions if they involve any accurate | end, if labor can be put upon it, in the oxidation 
knowledge of the sciences. But with such | of the soil which its frequent stirring has pro- 
knowledge he can keep up with the discoveries | moted, or by the eradication of weeds. It may 
science is making, and find out their applications | ask the student to try the effects of a mixed 
to his business. A young man who has made the | husbandry for a series of years with a succession 
technical terms and principles of any science | of sudden changes, as from sheep to hops. 
familiar to himself has received the best of train-| The instruction is given in a series of daily 
ing in theart of observing, comparing, thinking. | lessons for one half year, and another series of 
His present knowledze consisting of general | three a week for another half year. Lectures 
facts in systematic arrangement, becomes the are sometimes given in tbe fields and barns. 
nucleus about which all he sees, or hears, or| The farm now, for the first time since the 
reads, gathers inorderly array. Modifications in | students received it a wilderness to be cleared 
his practice are more easily adopted by him than | and subdued, furnishes an illustration of well- 
by his neighbor who does not think. | shaped and partially drained fieids under a sys- 
But even now, science has taken so fair a hold | tem of rotation of crops. The summer beauty 
of agriculture that a knowledge of botany, ani- | of the farm, is almost entire freedom from weeds, 
mal and vegetable physiology, entomology, | its respectable crops, have elicited high praise 
chemistry, meteorology, and mechanics are of| from the farmers who have visited it. Thestock, 
essential service to the thoughtful farmer. The} which a few years ago was wretched, has become 
relations of fertilizers to vegetable growth are | good through a system of asale of a few inferior 
beginning to be known, and chemical analysis to | for the means of purchasing a better animal. 
be profitable, and some light has been thrownon, ‘Tyo operations of horticulture, entomology 
fattening processes, the action of soils upon solu- | erbracing bee-keeping, the practice of drainage, 
ble substances, and a variety of other things. | of surveying, are all elucidated in lectures. 
Especially are new facts being elicited which ‘ ‘ i ‘th its 
admit of classification and useful application,| Agricultural chemistry erie lg din. 
and even now it will be found that scientific| Course of @ half year's daily erag — seed 
knowledge is one of the most valuable aids to the | Cludes dairying, and Ae ned F mn pt ae 
farmer. Science has always vindicated its prac- treated of in practical agriculture. From a ne ‘ 
tical nature. The astronomy that Socrates point of view it Teviews much of the pam 
thought useless, rules the navigation of the world ; | *»at practical agriculture goes over. bho ° 
the “swing-swangs” that were ridiculed in | Physiology, in charge of the _eepaavanage tany, 
Hooker's time gave us the clock, and what seems | (es the same. We have, as yu ere, t - oad 
more remote from our telegraphs than Galvani | fessors of agriculture, each in his separate fiek 
watching the contractions of the leg of a frog? | Of labor. : ‘ . 
Nothing is more practical than science. | Lying back of these is the science of chemistry 
For the continuance, therefore, of this educa-| in its purer form,—a course of lectures for a 
tion, but just begun at college, and for his best | half a year followed by three hours of daily 
service to society, the student should be well| work for another half year in the chemical 
trained in +cience. But neither student nor | laboratory, and by a half year’s daily lectures in 
teacher should ever forget the agricultural aim | chemical physics and meteorology. By a half 
in view. ‘The teaching of the sciences should | year, I mean an hour daily five days in the 
be saturated, as it were, with the agricultural | week for half a college year, which year is the 





! 





element, with illustrations drawn from the art, | same length of time with us as at the university, 


and constant applications of principles to the 
business of the farmer. 

In brief, then, the college should impart to the 
young farmer the elements of such instruction 
as makes a man and a citizen, should groun 
him in the sciences on which agriculture de- 
pends, should indoctrinate him in the best exist- 
ing rules and practice of his art, should make 
him alive to his needs, acquainted with the theo- 
ries, discussions and experiments going on for 
its advancement, and fire him with enthusiasm 
to place his business on a par with those in which 
skill, intelligence and thorough scientific prepa- 
ration receive on all hands a due appreciation. 


APPLIED SCIENCE IN THE INSTRUCTION. 


Practical agriculture is taught as an art, based 
on experience. The question asked is, what 
method of ement will yield the greatest 
mee without the impoverishing of the soil? 

or an answer it goes to the best farmers of the 
neighborhood, the State, the world, and critically 
examines how they do. It takes account, of 
course, of climate, market, cost of labor. It at- 
tempts also to give the scholar a wider than a 
one year’s view. It may show that a root crop 
that does not pay so large returns one year as 
another in its place would do, may repay in the 


| and at colleges generally. 

Similarly botany, vegetable physiology, anato- 
| my, physiology, entomology, geology, lie back of 
| other instruction. Surely our course of study, 
considered as a whole, is sufficiently distinctive, 
and holds sufficiently close to the governing 
idea of an agricultural education. 


The older institutions certainly show that 
little is to hoped from them in the way of educa- 
ting young men to be farmers. he depart- 
ment of agriculture in colleges and universities 
have not succeeded in obtaining students. Sup- 
pose that an experiment has been tried here 
which was found to increase the proportion of 
educated men that go to farming nearly forty-fold, 
would one not think that farmers would look 
upon it with favor and some pride? This is 
what the college and a few like it have done; 
they have made educated men to be farm- 
ers in forty-fold greater proportion than any or 
all other colleges, and yet it hangs in doubt each 
two years whether a legislature of farmers will 
permit it to live or abandon it to die. Established 
primarily as a school for instruction, as a reading 
of the laws and discussions will show, it is 
looked upen with disfavor because it fails to do 
'as rapidly as some farmers have hoped, some 
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other things besides educating young men to be | does not lie in the fact that the occupation of a 
farmers. | farmer does not afford scope for thought, and a 
THEY LEAVE THE FARMS. | field for the employment of the largest fund of 
@ut of a school like this will any graduates re- | knowledge. Except in the more constant 
turn to the farms? Does not manual labor seem | contact with other men, ordinary trades and 
ignoble to one whose early youth is given to the | manufactures and commerce offer no such de- 
scouting of knowledge and the discipline of | lights for the man of taste as those that the 
mind ? ill not the habit of hard and daily | farmer is yee i to enjoy; the labor is not 
thanual labor be over-difficult to attain after | harder, and is more varied ; and the profits com- 
several years of its disuse? | pare well with the average returns for any kind 
From almost every quarter the answer comes | Of labor. But labor has not received due honor. 
that it is of no use to try. The prediction flew | Man is the creature of habit, and the customs 
abroad that no one graduate in one hundred | of the world are ngainst receiving an education 
would ever work. Shortly the prediction took | and then farming. The college has tried to 
the form of a fact, and the newspapers reported | withstand these tendencies, and one of its best 
pear as - ." which pee Aerey what everybody | means is its labor system. 
»redicted. ou may read it now in the papers | : soon : 
cod jetmnele from ae end of the esutiin te Os [We have net space in this No. to give the 
other. The graduates, they all say, are not | detailed account of the College labor system. 
farmers. The schools are all failures. We may doso in a future one. We will add 


I am sorry that farmers have joined this cry | here Mr. Abbot's remarks on the occupations of 
without waiting to see. For, look you, how | 


dark is the picture? Had it come from examina- the graduates of the Michigan College. ] 
tion of facts we might say the schools have been | _ It has been the design of those whe manage 
wrongly managed, but when it comes from an | the Agricultural College to create a bias towards, 
expectation, and is held to in spite of facts, it | and not away from the farm; to make the whole 
shows what the world thinks of labor and of | atmesphere of the place one of respect for all 
farmers: that the one and the business of the kinds of work, and a feeling of fellowship with 
other is in some way inconsistent with a | farmers. To this end manual labor is insisted 
high education. ,on from all, if we can speak of insisting on 
his is the way the case was put two years | what students offer in excess of our require- 
ago in a communication of an educated man to a | ments. To this end there is no furnishing of 
paper of this State. He says the college is a | easier or more tasteful work to the seniors than 
failure because “nineteen out of every twenty |is given to other students ; the habit of work 
who graduate there never follow agricultural |and taste for it is kept up to the end. To 
pursuits.” He assigns a reason: “And why? | this same end the labor system and the instruc- 
Because when a man’s brains is educated up to a | tion are panned to match each other, to illus- 
point where it can provide for the wants of the | !Tte each other, so that to the labor is given 
bedy without muscular aid it will do it every | some of the dignity of scientific work, and to 





time in spite of all the sophistry and poetry 
which can be thrown around the life of toil of a 
farmer.” 

This is a gloomy reason that forever confines 
farming as a business to an illiterate class. It is 
a reason that debars progress forever, and puts 
a distance forever widening between farmers and 
others. 

THE REMEDY. 


The remedy for this abandonment of the 
farms is not easy to find. Gov. Seymor, of New 
York, in a long conversation with me, en- 
deavored to impress on my mind the necessit 
that young men should learn how to make their 
homes attractive by inexpensive landscape gar- 
dening, planting of trees, arrangement of shrubs, 
and the like. He showed by full illustrations 
that the rural taste survives, and affords a genuine 
pleasure to extreme old age. Others dwell on 
the necessity of that intelligence and culture 
among farmers that shall ensure them a higher 
social position. 

COMBINING LABOR AND STUDY. 


It seems to me that there is little hope of re- 
turning students from a college to a farm in any 
considerable numbers, if they are permitted to 

their college years without manual labor. 
think I see in the retaining of habits of daily 
manual labor, in the interest which studies and 
labor may be made to shed upon each other, the 
beginning of the remedy for this abandonment 
of the farm by young educated men. It eertainly 


the scientific instruction labor serves as a kind 
of laboratory practice for instruction. 

To the same end the labor, instead of being 
a few hours now and then like that furnished in 
the dissecting room, is made a daily and con- 
tinuous thing, a real and productive work, for 
which in return it is but fair, at least in the 
present undeveloped state of the college, that 
| moderate compensation should be allowed. 


The result of these efforts to create a truly 
agricultural school appears in the fact that 
in place of 14 per cent. of graduates going 
to farming, as from other colleges, 38 per cent, 
or, not counting those not living and these who 
are still students, 42 per cent. have gone to 
farming, fruit-raising, and the nursery business 
as their chief or only business. In this respect 
the college is doing what has never been done 
before,—sending men with good education in 
fair proportion back to work farms. If this 

ency is dropped, what is to supply its place ? 
Not newspapers and clubs, for they fail to 
supply the underlying scientific training that is 
needed here and there through communities ; not 
departments of colleges, for they will have almost 
no agricultural students; not the colleges them- 
selves, for they educate all but 14 per cent. 
of their graduates away from the farms. 

What kind of farmers graduates wil make 


remains in 1 part to be seen. No profes- 
sional school educates a man to take at once 





a prominent place in the rank he enters. 
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The Maryland Agricultural College. 





The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Trustees was held on the 9th ultimo at the 
College. The attendance was good. Captain 
Hardcastle of Talbot was present, having recon- 
sidered his resignation, and took part in the pro- 
ceedings. A good deal of business was done, 
but not much of public interest, and after a 
general discussion of the affairs of the institution 
it was resolved not to elect the professors as was 
intended, but to adjourn to the 1st July, (to-day.) 

The adjourned meeting was held in this city. 
There were present five trustees on the part 
of the stockholders and two representing the 
State. We have delayed fora day or two the 
publicatica of this No. of the Furmer in the 
hope that the action of the Board to day would 
be decisive, and that we should have the 
pleasure of laying before our readers not only 
the plan of reorganization adopted but the 
names of the faculty elected to carry out the 
views of the Trustees. 

The friends of the College were anxious that 
it should be set in order at once, and that com- 
petent and energetic men, if suitable ones were 
to be had, should be selected to mature a course 
of study and begin preparations for the session 
which ought to open in September. 

The Board, however, decided not to go into 
an election, and a committee of three members 
was appointed to take general charge of the 
financial and other affairs of the College, and to 
recommend suitable action and persons to the 
Board at an adjourned meeting, which will be 
held on the 15th instant. This, we suppose, 
vacates the course decided upon in May. 

We regret very much this delay. If any good 
is to be accomplished during its next year by the 
institution, preparation cannot too soon be begun. 

It seems that there are conflicting views still 
held in the Board, both as to the conduct of the 
College and the proper persons to carry on its 
operations. 

We trust these views can be harmonized and 
the College relieved from its difficulties; that a | 


satisfactory course of studies will be adopted, | 
and an efficient corps of professors selected. 

Another false step in its administration, we | 
think, will prove fatal. It ought to prove fatal, | 
if the accumulated experience of disasters in the 
past does not prevent the repetition of the iden- | 
tical blunders which have heretofore destroyed | 
its usefulness to our State and its farmers. 





> 
t@ Any of the Secretaries of the Maryland 
Granges in the list given in this No. will, we 
have no doubt, forward with pleasure any sub- 
scriptions to the American Sieur which may | 
be handed them by patrons or others. 
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The Care of Farm Machinery. 





We have heard competent machinists say that. 
fully one-quarter of the value of machinery was 
lost by a failure to keep the bearing surfaces well 
oiled. Our observation is, that farmers, asa rule, 
use too much oi] on the bearings of farm machine- 
ry, and to the detriment of the bearings.— 
They put on large quantities of oil, but not suffi- 
ciently often. The use and value of oil are to: 
keep tlie surfaces apart, so they may not grind, 
and to furnish a medium upon which they may 
slide or roll upon each other with the least possi- 
ble friction. To do this properly, judgment must 
be used. If too much oil be given, the surplus 
immediately runs away and is lost; if not enough 
be given, the bearings run and wear upon each 
other, and are soon destroyed, or rendered so 
loose as to become comparatively worthless. So, 
the first thing to be considered is the exact quan- 
tity of oil to properly lubricate the snrfaces 
without waste, and the time in which the oil 
will be worn away, which will be in proportion 
to the swiftness of the motion. According to 
experiments in Franc-, the friction of wooded 
surfaces rubbing on wood amounted to from one- 
quarter to one-half of the forces employed. The 
friction of metal on wood was something less; 
while the friction of metal on metal surfaces was 
from one-fifth to one-seventh. Lard, applied to 
wood on wood, reduced the friction from one- 
tenth to onc-twenty-eighth of the power required 
to move the surfaces dry; and, on metal run- 
ning upon metal, the friction was reduced to one- 
half of what it was before. 

-@- 


Feeding Carriage Horses. 





Experience has shown that it is sufficient 
to feed the horse three times a day. Less 
frequent feeding is decidedly objectionable. 
The oats should be divided into three portions 
and the hay into two. It is best not to give any 
hay at the feed preceeding the time at which 
the animal is likely to be required for work. 
He will do his work easier if his stomach is 
somewhat empty than if it is distended with hay. 
Hence, if a horse is used in the morning, the 
portion of hay should be omitted at the early 
feed and reserved for midday and evening. If 
on the other hand, he is required for work in 
the afternoon, he should get his hay in the 
morning and evening. Horses should not be 
fed when heated, immediately after work. The 
stomach is not then in a good state for the 
The best time for 
feeding, as a general rule, is at the close of each 
stable hour. The horse will then feed more 
quietly, comforiably, and more at his leisure 
than when servants are bustling about. Besides 
many horses if disturbed whilst feeding, are apt 
to knock about and spill their grain. Regularity 
in the hours of feeding is a matter of some 
importance. Overlengthened abstinence is inju- 
rious, and the mischief is often aggravated b 
the animal eating to excess when he gets his 
food. An overhearty meal is hurtful at any 
time, but it is especially so when the stomach is 
weakened by long asting. It is absolutely 
necossary that the food supplied should be good 
an 1 sound.— Wilks’ Spirit. 
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Horse Management. 





Horses should not be stinted in their feed. 
Work horses should be put out to pasture at 
night, but they should have their usual allow- 
ance of other feed. They have some lost flesh 
to make up. Scrape off the eggs of the botfly 
from their fore-legs and shoulders with a sharp 
knife, or wash them off with warm water every 
evening. Three hours rest at noon is not too 
niuch for the team while plowing. The lost 
time may be made up at morning and night. 
This arrangement is not a bad one for the driver 
as well. ive water often, and don’t forget the 
handful of cornmeal stirred into it. 

Colts may be taught to eat a little meal. or 
bran, and to be handled freely. Careful atten- 
tion and the gentlest possible treatment should 
be given to all young stock at this season.—lowa 
Fine-Stock Gazette. 

The Baltimore County Farmers’ Union elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year :— 
President, 8. M. Rankin; 1st Vice-President, J. 
D. Matthews; 2d do., N. H. Hutchins; Ree. Sec., 
Thomas Gorsuch; Cor. Sec., William Webster; 
Treas., Geo. H. Merryman. 
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Baltimore Markets—June 30. 
The quotations below are Wholesale Prices.. 


Breadstuffs.— Flour. Market steady and demand 
fair. We quote Howard St. Super $4.2@4.75; do. Extra 
$5.00@5.37; do. Family B my Ohio and Indiana 
Super $4.25@4.75; do. Extra $5.00@5.87; do. Family 
$5.50@6.25; City Mills Super $4.25@4.75: do. Extra $5.12 
@$5.50; do. Rio brands do. $6. -50: City fancy brands 
$8.25; Fine Flour $4.00@4.26; Rye Flour $5.25@5.75. 
Corn Meal—City $4.25; Western $4.00. 

Wheat.—In fair demand and market firm. Penna 
red 125@127 cents; Maryland red 120@128 cts.; do. amber 
130@132 cents: do. white 120@132 cts. A 

Corn.—Firm, with prices advancimg: Southern 
white 87 cents; do. yellow 81 cts.; Western mixed 80 cts. 

@ats.—-Dull and prices falling. Southern light 69@70 
cents; do. heavy 68 cents; Western bright 64 cents; do. 
mixed 62@63 cents. 

Rye.—Dull and nominal at 95@100 cents for good to 
prime. 

Broom Corn.—Choice Hur! 11@11% cts. ? b.; me- 
dium green 10@1v%; red-tipped 84(@Y; crooked 74 @s. 

Cotten.—Dul!. We quote rye 154@15% cents; 
low middling 14% @14% cts.; good ordinary 18 cts. 

May and Straw.—Hay is firm and Straw steady 
at following quotations: Cecil County Timothy $24@20; 
Maryland and Penna. do. $19@21; Mixed $18@20; Clover 
ni Rye Straw $13@15; Vat Straw $10@11; Wheat 
29@10. 

Mill Feed.— Western we quote at $17@18 for Bran, 
#20 for Shipetuff, and City at 220 for Brownstuff and $23 
for Middlings ¥ ton, but the market ie quiet. 

Provisions.— Quiet with prices firm. We quote 
Buik Shoulders 9% @9 cents; do. clear-rib Sides 124 @ 
124 cents; Bacon Shoulders 9% @10 cents; do. clear-rib 
Sides 14@13% cents: Hams 14@14¥% cte. Lard 14% cts. 
Butter.—Supply and demand both light. Western tubs 
15@2 cts.; Glades 24@25 cts. Cheese.—Western 10@11 
cts.; Eastern 10@12% cts. ‘ 

Rice.—Carolina, 7%@8% cents. Rangoon, 6% @6X 
cents. 

Salt.—Ground Alum, $1.20@1.25; Fine, $2.10@2.15 ° 
¥ sack ; Turks Island, 36@40 cents ¥ bushel. 

Tobacco.— Market firm. Offerings of Maryland leaf 
taken promptly as opened. We quote: Maryland 
frosted, $6.50@7.00 ; commen to good sound, $7. 9.00; 
middling to fine red, $9.50@15.00 ; fancy, $16.00@20.00. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





R. Sinclair & Co.—Agricuitura! Implements and Ma- 
chinery. 

Baugh & Sons— Fertilizers. 

J. U. Hachtel & Co.—Super-Phosphates. 

£. G. Hdwards & Co.—sSuper-Phosphates. 

Canfield, Bro. & Co.—Fine Watches, Jewelry, &c. 

Dr. A. Drevar—S8bort-Horn Cattle for Sale. 

Editors American Farmer—Jereey Cattle for Sale, 

G. C. Gilmer.—Lands for Sale. 
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~ CANFIELD, BRO. & CO. © 
Watehes, Diamonds and Rich Jewelry, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


American, English & Swiss Watches, Clocks & Bronzes 
Fans, Opera Glasses and Fancy Goods. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FURNISHED. 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. jy-12m 


BAUGH’S STANDARD MANURES. 
Ws Baugh’s High-Grade Manure for Tobacco and Grain. 


(SEE ANALYSIS.) 


S3:A UCSF Ek" 


RAW ‘re BONE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


The old-established article sold under guaranteed analysis 


GROUND BONES AND PURE BONE MEAL, 


PERUVIAN GUANO, Oil of Vitriol, Land Plaster and all Fertilizing 
Chemicals on hand and sold at lowest market rates. 


ESTRELLA iio GUANO, A. A. 


Analysing 59.584 per cent. Kone Phosphate of Lime. 
PRICE IN BAGS of 200 Ibs. each, $30 per 2,000 Ibs. 


BAUGH & SOWS, Manufacturers and Importers, 


20 DELAWARE AVE., PHILADELPHIA. 
103 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 


JOHN C. HACHTEL & CO. 


HACHTEL'S AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
PURE DISSOLVED BONE, and TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 


ORCHILLA GUANO, AA—rich in Bone Phosphate and Alkaline Salts..$30 
ES SOUEERMUA UiMiccsstiMlad conkhe éndtnaeabsasansinc sndceckieiiess me 30 


sar BONE MEAL, BONE DUST, ann GENUINE LEOPOLDSHALL KAINIT. 
JOHN C. HACHTEL & CO. 
jy-8m 14 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md, 








jy-2t 
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FOR SALE. ‘McGinnis Improved Lime-Spreader. 








Eight or ten JERSEY HERD-BOOK HEIF-| Warranted to spread evenly any desired quan- 


ERS AND COWS and the BULL “MAJES- | tit j ; 
” per acre of fine and reasonably dry fertilizer. 
TIC,” No. 1,201 A, J. C. C. H. R. Would ex- | it is an improvement on the Thornburg & 


= bull for an animal of equal merit. McGinnis Spreader, evauing the oscillating ard 
’ | patented features of that, and greatly improved 
It EDITORS AMERICAN FARMER. | ip simplicity, and perfectly adapted to regulate 


the sowing of any desired quantity, and to pre- 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE FOR SALE, “ ‘%° ‘loesing of damp material 


PRICE REDUCED TO $110. 
| (4 Write for Circular to 





One COW, 7 years old; one yearling HEIFFR: one 


eerling BULL; one BULL CALF. The above I IW 
rought with me last fall from Canada—they are al] en- DANNER & NEWMAN, 
tered in the Canada Short-Horn Herd Book. My farm WOODSTOCK, VA. 
being hilly is not suited for such heavy Cattle. | (a Sole Manufacturers for the United States. my 


Also, A FEW LEICESTER LAMBS for sale at $25 | ——————____ hPa eS O55 +r Re 
each. Address, 


It Dr. A. DREVAR, Annapolis, Md. | W. A. MY ERS, 
~ — —— | New Oxford, Pa. 
7 | Will spare EGGS FOR HATCHING, from his choice 
Edwards Su er Ph hat stock of Light and Dark Brahmas, White, Buff and 
Pp _ Osp e, Partridge Cochins, W. Leghorns, White Holland and 
| Bronze Turkeys. - 


(2 My stock is unsurpassed, and includes many prize 
winners. Send stamp for Price-List. ap-tf 


ELLY BDWaRDS w co. 4 Igy 
Office, 72 8S. Charles Street, near Pratt, EO S LE. 


ne BALTIMORE, Valuable Lands in Albemarle Co., Va 


i) Ea ———- | At the time of August Court, in Albemarle, I 
$5 $205": Day athome. Terms free. Address will offer my home farm of 4,036 acres, divided 
to G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. [fe-ly linto four tracts; my Hardware river farm of 

t 1,009 acres, 300 of which are low grounds. 
Circulars giving full description and terms, 
which will be very liberal, will be forwarded on 


THE CONCENTRATED MANURE. 


Per Day puaranteed uring on 
4 ell Auger and DRILLSin good 


—— As territory, Highest testi. application. Address, 
on oO vi r ’ | Y 
Galalogue ren. Address WW. GILES, St Lola wen | GEO. C. GILMER, 


my $100 per Month Paid to Good Agents. 6t | University of Va. P. O., Albemarle Co., Va. 
| 





Bastablished 1781. 


R, SINCLAIR & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, 


Growers and Importers of Garden and Field Seeds, 


MANUFACTURE 
SINCLAIR & CO.’S PAT. SCREW PROPELLER, 6 sizes, SINCLAIR & CO.’S PAT. MASTICATOR, 4 sizes, 
SCULLY’S WINE AND CIDER MILL AND PRESS. SINCLAIR & CO.’S PAT. SOUTH’N BRACE GRAIN 


CRADLES. SULKY RAKES. WHEAT GLEANERS. 
PELTONS’ TRIPLE-GEARED HORSE POWERS, 4, 6, 8 and 10 Horse. 
CARDWELL’S THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. SINCLAIR & CO.’S SPIRAL THRESHER. 
SINCLAIR & CO.’S RICE THRESHERS. READING'S PATENT CORN SHELLERS. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE-SPOUT CORN SHELLERS. 


FIELD ROLLERS, LIME SPREADERS, SULKY CULTIVATORS, 
And other Agricultural Machinery. 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators and Horticultural Tools. 
Ge" Illustrated Catalogues and Circulars furnished upon application. 


Address, R. SINCLAIR & CO. 
Factory, Federal Hill, [ju-y] 62 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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‘THOS. NORRIS & SON, 
141 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE. 


Offer for sale the following 


FIRST-CLASS 


Superior Machinery and Implements 


Aultman & Taylor’s Threshers and Cleaners, 


Unquestionably the machine of the day. 


Westinghouse Vibrating Thresher & Cleaner 


A well-known machine of good reputation. 


Threshers and Cleaners and Plain Threshers 


Suitable for small Farmers. 


ErONnS E POWERS, 


Various sizes, Best in Use. 


STEAM ENGINES FOR THRESHING MACHINES, 
Wood’s Mowing & Reaping Machines. 
BICKFORD & HUFFMAN'S GRAIN DRILLS, 
iS Malta Wheel Walking Cultivator, 


An invauable Implement to the Farmer. Pays for itself in one season. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


With solid Cast Iron Porcelain-Linmed Cylinder. Very popular wherever introduced. 


SCHUTTLER’S FARM & FREIGHT WAGONS. 


HILL’S HOG RINGS, RINGERS & TONGS 
To prevent Hogs from Rooting: 


In addition to the above Specialties, we keep on hand every variety of useful Farming 
Implements and Tools to be found in a first-class Agricultural Implement House. 


Field and Garden Seeds, Pure Raw Ground Bone and Bone Meal and other Fertilizers. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
7“ 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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ESTABLISHED) 1835. 


SHIRTS, 
Drawers and Undershirts 


MADE TO ORDER ONLY. 


WINCHESTER, 
214 BALTIMORE STREET, 


je-ly (UP STAIRS.) 


Important to Farmers and Others. 


OLD TOWN FURNITURE WAREROOMS. 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
Furniture, Chairs and Mattresses. 

No. 190 N. CGAY ST., and 3 ENSOR STREET, 


(Next door to No. 6 Engine House.) 


je-3m JOHN TT’. NEWNAN. 
PARIS GREEN 


_FOR KILLING THE 


ttc, Saye) 
and Cotton Worm. 


as 
WE MANUFACTURE FOUR GRADES: 


Bn, 
Strictly Pure, Chesapeake, Potomac, . Patapsco. 


le 
De 
Packed in barrels, half-barrele, 100 th. kegs, and 14, 28 and 56 tb. Iron Cans. We have thoroughly tried it, and 
found it effectual and certain, if used as recommended by us: 
Take 2 ounces of “Strictly Pure,” or 244 ounces *‘Chesapeake.”’ or 3 ounces *‘Potomac, or 3}, ounces **Patapsco” 
to 1 pound of flour; mix the flour with 3 gallons of water; strain the — out, then add the Paris Green ; use a 
watering pot to pee the plants. stirring occasionally while applying. ‘To an acre of plants, it will require from 
2 to 35g pounds of Green, according to quality used. For sale to the Trade only, by 


je-st WM. DAVISON & (0.. Manufacturers, 104 W. Lombard 8t., Baltimore. 


Established) A. 5. WARNER, (1811. 


Menofacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and Américan WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 


jely No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 
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nS ‘M. RHODES & co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Orchilla and Curacoa Guano, AA. 
SOLUBLE AMMONIATED SOUTH SEA GUANO. 


S82 SOUTH STREET, 
) BALTIMORE. 





B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 


Paper Hangings and Window Shades, 


WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO AND FLY NETS, 


WALL PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES of all grades and styles. Workmen sent to 
all parts of the country. Just received, a choice assortment of different styles 
VENITIAN BLINDS made and repaired. 


B. T. HYNSON & SONS, 
No. 54 N. Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


__my-ly 


Fertilizers, Seeds and Grain. 


ROB’T TURNER & SON 
Have ol Hand all kinds of FERTILIZERS of known value. 


WE NAME IN PART: 


Peruvian Cuano, Maryland Fertilizing Super-Phosphate, 
Biood Fertilizer, Bone Dust. 


CLOVER. TIMOTHY AND OTHER SEEDS. 


“CL > vee DRETTE, per nt Impr of the 
nce and inspectio 


ype an 43 and 46 S. Frederick street, BALTIMORE 
EDWD. J. EVANS & CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NURSERYMEN ANB SEEBSMEN, 


YORK, PENNA. 


*=_eo 

A complete assortment of Standard and Dwarf FRUIT TREES, SHADE and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS, Hardy Ornamental aod Climbing 
SHRUBS, GRAPES, SMALL FRUITS, HEDGE PLANTS, &c. 

Garden and Flower Seeds, Grass Seeds, Seed Potatoes, Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, 
Hedge Seeds, &c., and HORTICULTURAL GOODS of all kinds. 

sax Descriptive Catalogues and Price Lists mailed to applicants. ap-ly 





superintend- 
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Spt AL ANNOUN CEMENT! 


FROVER & BAKER 


SEWING MACHINE GD. 


To their Numerous Patrons and Agencies. 














We are now prepared to fill promptly Orders for our LATEST IMPROVED 


SIO WIEN: WCAG PEM as 


AND TO MAKE 


Liberal Arrangements with New Parties, in Territory where the Grover & 
Baker Sewing. Machine is not etna Represented. 


Elastic Stitch. Lock Stitch. 


iS Recent V a Improvements 


Render these Popular Machines the Easiest Selling and most desirable Sewing Machines 
in the market. 





For Circulars and Terms, address 


Grover & Baker Sewing Macbiise Co. 
No. 17 N. CHARLES STREET, 


mepte BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HULL, MATTHEWS & CO. 


Produce Commission Merchants 


FOR SALE OF 


Butter, Eees and Produce Generally 


And Dealers in FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED and SEEDS. 


Special attention given to Green Fruits in season. Consignments Solicited. 
AGENTS FOR 


Thompson & Edwards’ Fertilizers, 


je-ly 100 S. CHARLES ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


RHODES’ : 
Standard Manures. 


PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 


Jno. M. Rhodes & Co., 
em 80 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 


Ss. COTTINCHAM, Jr. F.C. BRYAN. 


S. COTTINCHAM, Jr. & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


Machinery, Horticultural Tools, 


THE WISNER IMPROVED 















Self-Discharging Horse Hay Rake, 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS, 


N. WARRANTED FRESH AND GENUINE, 
=a | of the latest and best varieties, having 


no oid stock on hand. 


We GUANO & FERTILIZERS 


) Moe ss Of the leading varieties, 
— Horner’s, Turner’s and others. 
We respectfully call the attention of FARMERS, GARDENERS and PLANTERS to our 
NEW and complete stock of IMPLEMENTS, SEEDS, &c., viz: The Geisers Improved 
Thresher and Cleaner, Reapers and Mowers, Horse Powers, improved, Patent Screw 
Propellors and Masticators for cutting Hay, Straw and Fodder, Virginia Corn Shellers, Double 
and Single-Spout Corn Shellers, Cider and Wine Presses, Bickford & Huffman Grain Drill, Buck- 
eye Sulky Cultivator. The Southern iron-brace Grain Cradle, Wheat Fans, Improved Corn 
lanters, Lawn Mowers, Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, and all kinds of Farming Implements, &c. 


Address, S. COTTINGHAM, Jr. & CO. 
ap-6m ‘No. 38 N. Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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XIN POM <& co. 


Manufacturers of 


MACHIN BH-MADEB POTS. 


Pots for Propagating Cotton Plants for Karly Planting, Pots for forcing Jute, 
: also Turpentine Pots, 

These Potsare made with the most approved machinery from tempered clay. The quantities 
made by us perday are from 3,000 to 6,000. 

We have always on hand a large assortment of FLOWER POTS  ‘laving improved facilities 
for the manufacture of FLOWER POTS, and giving the same our entire attention we are enabled 
to supply the market with an article which, for neatuess, durability and cheapness we defy competition. 

These Pots can be safely shipped to any part of the United Stutes in lots to suit ; also, URNS, 


BIRD BOXES and HANGING BASKETS. 
LINTON & CO. 


ap y Corner Lexington and Pine Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
BAL TIMoRnR FD 


RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, ‘FIRE BRICK, 
Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 


ap-y] Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 S. Holliday St. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


Clairmont and Firley Hall Nursery, 


BEL-AIR ROAD, BALTIMORE COUNTY. 


1 000 000 oT ORNAMENTAL TREES, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 
100.000 STANDARD APPLE TREES OF DIFFERENT VARIETIES xp SIZBS. 
° Prices from $5 to $20 per hundred, according to size and quality of stock. 5 
5) 000 STANDARD AND DWARF PEAR TREES OF VARIOUS SIZES AND 
ov, QUALITIES. 15,000 of these must be sold to clear leased land. 

THE FINEST EVERGREENS IN THE COUNTRY—Norway Spruce, Hemlock 
Spruce, Silver Fir, American Arbor Vite, Golden Arbor Vite, Siberian Arbor Vite, 
Hovey's Golden Arbor Vite, Thuja Ericoides, Thuja Compacta, Thuja Globosa, Thuja 
Pyramidalis, Irish and Chinese Juniper, Irish Yew, Magnolia Grandiflora, &c. 


SHADE TREES FOR AVENUES. 


Silver Maple, Sugar Maple, Scarlet Maple, Ash Leaf Maple, English Ash, White Ash, Black 
Ash, Tulip and Silver Poplar, Weeping Elm, American and English Linden. 


Hardy Flowers and Shrubbery. 


Grape Vines, Currant and Gooseberry Bushes, Blackberry, Strawberry and Raspberry. 
{A large Variety of IMPORTED TREES, PLANTS, AND SHRUBBERY just received. 
[= Give us a Call and Examine our Stock before Purchasing. 
NURSERY can be reached by GAY STREET LINE OF CARS, from Baltimore. 


WM. CORSE & SON, 


ap-ly P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE CHEMICAL COMPANY OF CANTON, 


WM. DAVISON, Pres’t. B. N. BAKER, Sec’y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


QDaii it Witituetiotl 


AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 
Office, 104 Lombard St., up stairs. Works on Clinton St., Canton. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
ALI ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO nov-ly 


JOHN J. HAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carriages, Buggies and Jagger Wagons, 


OF ALL STYLES, 


151 North High Street, 




















Between Gay and Hillen Streets, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
{2 New and Second-hand Carriages constantly on hand. All orders promptly executed at 
Reasonable Rates. Repairs done on Shortest Notice. noy-ly J. J. HAND 





CHESAPEAKE EAKE CHEMICAL WORKS. 


“sa? oo — —-——- 


SALT CARE. OIL V | VITRI yeni SODA. 
(Sulp oda 
KAINITE. () CHLORCALIUM. 


(Sulph. Potash.) (Muriate Potash 


MANUFACYURSRS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY. 
OUR FRIENDS. 


We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 
absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


SLING LUFF &§ CO. 
OFFICE,--155 W. Fayette St. BALTIMORE. 


WORKS--Foot of Leadenhall St. [iay) 
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JOHN C..DURBOROW, 


GENERAL MANAGER FOR 


The Kirby Mowers and Reapers, 


55) ae as DD 
Light street, dels! # Light street, 
BALTIMORE, f BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND, Sear EEL MARYLAND. 












Simple, Strong and Durable. 


Positively no side draft. No weight on the horses’ necks. Every machine fully 
guaranteed. The constantly increasing demand for the KIRBY machine has placed 
them in the front rank of harvesters, and we invite the closest examination of our 
machines by all who desire to buy, being fully convinced that they are unsurpassed 
by any in the market. 

s@~ Send for our Illustrated Paper and Catalogue, 





ALSO, DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


ALSO, AGENT FOR 


THE HARMAN WHEEL HORSE-RAKE, 
THE “EXCELSIOR” PORTABLE ENGINE, 


Cylinder Using Dry Steam, 


The best Portable Engine made. It possesses superior advantages over any Engine in 
the market for Agricultural use, or for any use to which Power is applied. 


sa SOLD AT A LOW PRICE AND ON EASY TERMS.-@a 
Send for descriptive Circular.and Price List, to 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 
55 Light St., near Pratt, 


a BALTIMORE, MD. 








; 
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A. G&G MowrTr, 
No. 40 Ensor Street, Baltimore, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL anp HORTICULTURAL 
Implements, Tools, &c. 


FRESH AND RELIABLE 


Field and Garden Secds, Ground 
Bone, &c, 


And Sole Agent for C. Russell & Co.’s Peerless 
Mower and Reaper. 
{3 Also, the CELEBRATED CUCUMBER WOOD 
PUMPS, for shallow and deep wells. 
REPAIRING MOWING MACHINES, PLOWS, &c. 
aspecialty. A call is solicited. ap-ly 


IMPORTANT. 


TRUSSES, SHOULDER-BRACES, ELASTIC STOCK- 
INGS, SUSPENSORLES, SYRINGES, INHALERS, &c. 
HYDROMETERS, THERMOMETERS, MICRO- 
a STEREOSCOPES, MAGNIFYING GLASSES, 
&c., &C 





" No. 185 W. Fayette St., (above Park St.) 
BALTIMORE, MD, 
E. V. DAILY. 


oy nee te 


MPORTANT TO DAIRYMEN. 
DUTROW’S PATENT BUTTER PRINTS. 


A new, valuable and service>ble Print. Will last a 
life-time. Is never ont of order. You can have any 
design you please on the Prints. For sale by the manu- 
facturer, JOS. M. SUDSBURG, 

39 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 
And by the patentee, D. E. DUTROW, 
Cor. 10th and C Sts., Washington, D. C. my-8t 


fo SF AP ERP Ee. ree: 


CHAS. SIMON &“SONS 


68 NORTH HOWARD S8T., BALTIMORE, hn. 


FOREIGN & DOMESTICDRY GOODS, 


would call special attention to their splendid stotk 
of Dress Goods, Linen Gooda, Embroideries, Laces, 
and Hosiery; the best assortment of Mourning 


Goods in the sity, 
SAMPLES SENT FREE! 

All orders amounting to $20.00 or over, will be 
sent free of freight charges by Express, but parties 
whose oreveate pa me wg by, the moncy, 

d havin eir goods sent C. O, 
return of the pay a an 














Valuable Lands For Sale 


IN PIEDMONT SECTION OF THE JAMES RIVER 
VALLEY. 


The subscriber has a large number of VALUABLE 
FARMS on scale in counties of Amherst, Nelson, Albe- 
marie, Fluvanna, Goochland, Powhatan, Cunberland, 
Buckingham, Appomattox, Campbell and Bedford, em- 
bracing the finest lands and mill properties in the State, 
from $8 to $25 per acre, and in tracts from $50 to 2,000 
acres, on easy terms. These lands lay contiguous to 
railroad and canal, and not over eighteen hours by rail- 
road from New York or eight hours from Baltimore. 

A Vineyard of Seven Acres to Lease and put out on 
shares. Address, with astamp, or apply in pcrson to 

H. MANOAH PRICE, 
James River Valley Land Agency, 


mh-ly Antioch, Fluvanna Co., Va. 





THE 
Farmer’s Fruit and Vegetable Drier, 


— by A. W. Sweeny, Lake Roland, 
d. Simple in construction, cheap and effi- 
cient. State, county and farm rights for sale. 
Circulars free. Agents wanted. 


JASZLEFFEL’S 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


Turbine Water Wheel. 





POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE SOUTH AND SOUTE WEST. 





Nearly 7,000 now in use, working under heads 
varying from 2 to 240 feet! 24 sizes, 
from 5% to 96 inches. 
The most powerful Wheel in the market, 
And most economieal in use of water. 
Large ILLUSTRATED pamphlet sent post free. 
MANUFACTURERS, ALSO, OF 
Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 
Boilers, Babcock & Wilcox Patent Tubulous 
| Boiler, Ebaugh’s Crusher for Minerals, Saw and 
| Grist Mills, Flouring Mill Machinery, Machinery 
| for White Lead Works and Oil Mills, Shafting, 
| Pulleys and Hangers. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. O-ly 








STEAM MARBLE WORKS. 
BEVAN & SONS, 


No. 7 HOWARD ST., NEAR SARATOGA, 


| Would call attention to their fine collection of MONU- 
| MENTS, TABLETS, &c.; GRAVESTONES FOR CEM- 
ETERIES; aleo a varied assortment of MARBLE MAN- 
TLES, and are prepared to execute all kinds of Marbie 
Work for building. mar-ly 











CALES,— Every farmer should have a pair of scales. 

We can furnish them to weigh a quarter of an 

ounce up to the largest hay wagon, on very liberal terms, 
at the American Farmer office. jan-tf 


MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 


No. 1GROUNDPLASTER 


c.s.& E. B. FREY, 
No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Battimore, Mp. 


And dealers in Corn Husks. Always buying and pay 
the Hienzest Casn PRIcE 


FOR CORN BUSES. ‘> 
Seeds and Bulbs. 


LLUSTRATED SPRING CATALOGUE 


for 1875 
NOW READY. 
Sent, with a specimen copy of THE AMERICAN GAR- 
| DEN, a new I)lustrated Sournal of Garden Art, edited 
by James Hogg, on receipt of ten cents. 
ACH, SON & CO.. Seedemen 
mbh- 76 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 
GERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests. 
Orders of Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
SrocK ON HAND FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 


Muriate of Potash, Hainit, &c. 
Also for sale, GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 Ammonia, 47.010 Bone 








Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &c. Prease CALL roR CIRCULARS. 
° TATE, MULLER & Co. 
oct-ly 52 8. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 





BURNS & SLOAN, 
Wo. 132 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 


ASH, OAE AND WALNUT. 


Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 


oct-12t 





JESSE. GORE, 


[Successor to M. J. DOWLING,) 


Carriage Manufacturer, 


Wos. 153 & 155 N. High Street, 
BALTIMORE. 








All kinds of Fashionable Carriages built to order at 
the Shortest Notice. 


tS" Repairing in all the Branches executed promptly in Good Style 
and at Moderate Prices. oct-ly 


German Potash Salts, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests, in original packages, at lowest market rates, 


IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


KAINIT AND MURIATE OF POTASH. 


Also, for sale GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, guaranteed strictly pure, 


GUANO, &e. 
F. C. GRANGE & CO. 


Successors to WM. GRANGE, original introducer and importer. 


Office, 103 W. LOMBARD ST., bet. Calvert and Light, BALTIMORE, MD. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. oct-by 
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NEW HARDY, PLANTS. 


Aqguilegia Chrysantha, 
The beautiful (new) yeHow-flowered Columbine, from the Rocky Mountains, spurs four inches 
long. Prices—per 100, $15; per 12, $2; per plant?20 cents. 


Aqguilegia Coeorulea, 
Likewise long-spurred—of a deep blue and white color,—resembling somewhat the Delphinum 
Formosum—per 100, $15; per 12, $2; per plant, 20 cents. ° 
Both of the above are hardy as far north as Boston—and are rare in colleetions. 


W. D. BRACKENRIDCE, 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


Established 1855. GOVANSTOWN, BALTO. CO., MD. 


FARMERS AND HORSE OWNERS, ATTENTION! 


TRY THE CELEBRATED PATENT 


RUBBER-LINED HORSE COLLARS & PADS, 


PATENTED SEPT. 3, 1867,-JUNE 16, 1868. 
THEY POSSESS EVERY ADVANTACE OVER ALL OTHER COLLARS! 


THEY ARE WARRANTED NOT TO GALL if properly fitted, being always dry, coe), smooth, and elastic, 
and easily washed and kept clean. 

THEY ARE WARRANTED TO HEAL GALLS, under work in hot weather, with the application of ccid 
water only The Vulcanized Rubber possesses Sulphur, White Lead, &c., cooling and healing in their nature. 

THEY ARE WARRANTED TO OUTLAST OTHER COLLARS if kept clean with water only. No (ii, 
Grease, Soap or Liniment must be used on the Rubber, as it will soften ttand cause it to peel off in time. They 
are as easily repaired as any other Collar. Price-Liets and Descriptive Circulars sent by mail. Sample Collars 
sent by express C. 0. D. Liveral discount the trade. Prices--82.00 to 85.00, Retail. 








Address, W. D. MACY, Sole Manufacturer. 
No. 11 German Street, 
may-3t BALTIMORE, MD. 





HUGH SISSON, 
STHAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, 


Importer and Dealer in Foreign and Domestic 


MARBLE & STATUARY. 


The Trade supplied with MARBLE IN BLOCKS, or cut to size, at Lowest 
Rates. 


. REPOSITORY AND SALES ROOMS, 
No. 140 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


3etween Calvert and North (Rinehart Buildings), where may be seen 
a Choice Cullection of; 


STATUARY, MANTELS, 
FURNITURE SLABS, 
COUNTERS, TILE, 
MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 
CRAVESTONES, 
‘CURB and POSTS 


my-6t for Cemetery Lots, «c. 
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OHN W. WILSON & SON, 
Nt Lumber Dealers, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 








Frames, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, 
Brackets, Newels, Balusters, 
And Building Materials Generally. 


A # Office, Wareroom and Lumber Yard, Fremont St., near §. Eutaw, 
ie Factory, cor. $, Eutaw and Cross Sts. 
al = BALTIMORE, MD. 


SS = = — Se 
BUY DIRECT OF THE MANUFACTURERS AND SAVE 25 PER CENT. eep-ly 


JERSEY (Alderney) CATTLE, 


Some imported solid colors and black points. Particular attention given to breeding from best 
milking families. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 
Of superior quality, a portion imported in 1874 from William Rigden, one of the most noted 


breeders in England. 
BUCKS, EWES and LAMBS at reasonable figures. Address 


J. STRICKER JENKINS, 
mh- 18 Second Street, Baltimore. 


LEWIS KELLUM. J. H. LIVINCSTON. 


Is EELIOM c& CO. 


Bone, Guano and Seed Depot, 


No. 119 HILLEN STREET, Near BELAIR MARKET. 


Agents for Lister Brothers’ STANDARD SUPER-PHOSPHATE of LIME and GROUND BONE, 


At Factory Frices, 


And all the Popular Brands of Phosphates of this market constantly on hand. 


= 











* 
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CON nity ReeRe TEE ia 


Treecrcoacaecte fr MatithAtte WIRE RAILING 


ONY 


> S 


ODOOOOOOK » 


FO inna Neskbeascisiee P ORNAMENTAL WIRE WORKS. 
DUFUR & CO. 
No. 36 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURE 


Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 


SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c 
feb-ly Also, Iron Bedsteads, Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. | 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 
AND 


Alerandria & Fredericksbarg Railways 
Washington, Richmond. 
AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States, 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE, 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. | 
NORTHERN C CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS) = 


ON THE NORTH TO 
NARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALU, NIAGARA FALLS. 








ee Baggaze called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and | 
Parlor Car accommodations secured, 

aad dec. tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s 0! 


N. B. Commer Baltimore and. Calvert Streets, , 
At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK VHOMSON, 
Gc ueral Manager. 


ba 1 Passenger Ag, 
ny 4 N.C R. R. 
SAMU EL T. DeFOR 


feb Sout teed Agent 


| EF Send for Catalogue. 


D. M. BUYD, Jr., 


R.J.BAKER & CO. 


mm” | WANUFACIURERS AND 
y IMPORTERS OF 


] PurebroundBone 





AND 


CHEMICALS 
FOR 
FERTILIZERS, 
36 & 38 


E BOWE, 
a South Charles St. 
BALTIMORE, MO. 


Potash Salts, 


UHL VETRIOL, 


Nitrate 
of Soda. 


jan—ly } 





VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va. 


Who offer® for sale npwarde of 12,000 acres of pee. 


gine in one of the most desirable :egions cof Easte 
irginia. 
_ Catal ogues sent on application. 


MARGLEILE SLATE MANTELS 


my-tf 





ALIWAVGNG ONY 





SUPERIOR IN FINISH 


To MARBLE and at iM less Price. 
JOHN DUER & SONS, 
Dealers in HARDWARE, 

24 8. CHARLES STREET. 


aati 





JOB PRINTING. 


All kinds of BOOK and JOB PRINTING executed 
promptiy, ceatly and accurately. Estim tes furnished. 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE. 
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Pure Bone Dust, 


1 i? 


BONE ; DUST ! 
PURE BONE DUST! 


To the Consumer as well as the 
Trade Generally. 


We have now completad 


Our New Factory, 


and with the addition of the latest and most approved machinery are enabled at the shortest 
notice to furnish in large or small quantities 


OUR PURE GROUND BONE, 


At the Lowest Market Price. 


An experience of more than thirty years in the manufacture of a 


SUPERIOR ARTICLE, 


(frem crude stock gathered daily from the Butchers in this market, with whom we have yearly 
contracts,) coupled with the fact of our inability, as to former seasons, of filling all orders sent to 
us, has demonstrated the advisability of our nsking a considerable outlay so as to meet demands 
upon us, and think we are now situated to please all that may favor us with a call. Thankfu! 
for past favors, we hope in the future to merit a continuance of the same. 

Respectfully, 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


No. 61 South Gay Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














Meb 
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BUCKEYE MOWER AND REAPER 
SWARPSTARKS THRESHEN AND CLEANER 


The Truth is mighty and will prevail ! 


28,000 Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, 
And 1,500 Sweepstakes Threshers 


Sold in the United States alone during the season of 1874. 


Farmers, do you want any more emphatic endorsement than this of the superior merits of these 
machines? Do not allow yourselves to be humbugged by the extravagant representations of 
agents for other machines. 

The BUCKEYE and the SWEEPSTAKES are the STANDARDS, and when you buy either or 
both of them you are sure te get your money's worth, and to have machines that will last you, 
with proper care, 15 years and probably longer 

The BUCKEYE MILLER TABLE RAKE REAPER carried off the highest honors at almost 
every field-trial of 1874, and it has been plainly demonstrated that it is the simplest, best and 
easiest Reaper te bind after in the market. 

Several valuable improvements have been added to the BUCKEYE and SWEEPSTAKES 
since last harvest, and manufacturers are determined to spare no pains or expense to keep them 
ahead of all competitors, which position they have occupied ever since their first introduction. 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. : 


- Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati Exposition, 1874; Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
1874, and Silver Medal at Virginia State Agricu!tural Society, 1874. — 

Thoroughly warranted in every respect, and especially adapted to wants of} Threshermen, 
Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Hagerstown Wheel Horse Rake, 
Perry's New York Hay Fedder, Lockwood Steel Hoes, 


Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, __ 
Belting, Spindies, Mill Picks, Portab!e Farm & Grist Mills, &c. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 
53 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 


Fz Prices and Descriptive Circnlars Furnished on Application. ap- 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical Engine 


in the Market. 
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THE WATT PLOW. 
VICTORIOUS ON EVERY FIELD 
Those Who Use It Will Have no Other. 


AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM AT EVERY FAIR ATTENDED IN 1874. 


VIRGINIA STATE FAIR AT RICHMOND—First premium on three and four-horse sizes, right and left hand. 
At the plowing match, ALL PREMIUMS AWARDED white plowmen were taken with Watt Plowe of one, two, 
three and four-horse sizes, and colored plowmen with one, two and three-horse sizes, BEING SEVEN OUT 
UF EIGHT PREMIUMS. 

North Carolina State Fair at Raleizh. South Carolina State Fairat Columbia. Georgia State Fair at Atlanta. 
Orangeburg, 8. ©. Danville, Va. Weldon, N. C. Charlotte, N.C. Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

This, with its great reputation before it. has won new laurels this year which must convince every farmer of 
its superiority. No choking where bright and smooth. No laborto plowmen. One-third less DRAUGHT to the 
team. Thorouzh burial of the weeds, grass, &c. Great STRENGTH, durability and economy, and complete 
pulverization of the soil. Warranted as represented, or to be returned. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


WATT c& CALI, 


dec-ly SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 1452 Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
HUBBALL & DUNNETT, 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


6 & 8 N. Liberty St., and 171 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, 


———- << -— 


Public and Private Buildinge Heated by Steam or Hot Water; Plumbing of every de- 
ecription, with Lead, Gaivanvized or Plain Iron Pipe; hot and coid water; Hydranlic Ma- 
chines, various patterns, simple in coretruction and curable, viz: Steam Pumps, positive 
action ; Hot Water Pamps, Acid ae Double Action Pumps, Brass and Iron; Water- 
Wheel Pumps, Water Kams, Wind Mill Pumps, Horse-Power Pumpe, Steamboat Pumps 
for extinguishing fire; Springfield Gas Machines for lighting Country Houses, Hotels, 
Factories and Railroad Stations, &c., &c. 

Having experienced workmen in our employ, any work entrusted to our care will] be 
promptly and eatiefactori'y done. 

We have the privilege to yefer to the following gentlemen as to our capability to do the 
above work: Hon. Reverdy Johneon, Hon. Henry G Davis, Hon. Wm. Pinkney Whyte, 
Francis T. King, Eeq.. J. H. B. Latrobe, Beq., Semuel G. Wyman, Esq., William G. 
Harrison, Eeq., Wiliiam W. Taylor, Eeq., John Gregg, Eeq., Wm. F. Burns, Exsg., J. W. 
Allputt, Eeq., Mesere- Baldwin & Price, Architects. dec-ly 


TREES AND PLANTS. 
Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE CO., MD. 
We invite the attention of Planters and ee Cultivators to our complete. stock of the 
ollowing : 

APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. . CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 

PEACHES, PLUMS and GRAPE VINES, together with other SMALL FRUITS of popular 

kinds) ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, with ROSES 
in great variety. A large stock of choice GERANIUMS, VERBENAS, 
and other bedding-out plants. 


75 to 100 000 two and three-year old OSAGE ORANGE HiDGE PLANTS. 


2” ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. Catalogues forwarded on Application. aA 


W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 
Za. JITHANNERET, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS! 


62 LEXINGTON ST., bet. Charles and Liberty, 
BALTIMORE. 

A large and varied stock of Human Harr Goons always on hand, 
such as Braids, Curls, Wigs, &c., &c. Also, Combs, Brushes, FACH and 
COMPLEXION PQWDERS, French Perfumery and Pomades, &c. 

(Particular Attention to Country Orders. Reasonable Discount to 
Dealers. 


OLD HAIR BOUCHT or EXCHANCED, 


ang-ly At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
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GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS. 


4 : GUANO, BONE, PLASTER AND FERTILIZERS. CLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD, HERDS, 
KENTUCKY BLUE, AND OTHER FIELD-GRASS SEEDS. LAWN 


AND ORNAMENTAL GRASS SEEDS. 
THK PREMIUM 

BUCKE HORSE 

oll-Diseha RAKE. 


AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


We invite the attention of Farmers, Gardneérg and others to our complete stock of Implements, 
Seeds, &c., in which will be found all articles pertaining to our business. Our GARDEN SEEDS 
are of the latest and best varieties, ail of which are fresh and true to name. 

In our stock of Implements we inelude an assortment of the best in the market, among which 
are Reapers and Mowers, Stoner’s Patent Wheat Fan, guaranteed equal to any in the market— 

rice $35.00; Buckeye Self-Discharging Wheel Horse-Rake, Hand-Delivering Wheel Rakes, 
Bullard’ s Hay Tedder, Hagerstown Grain, Seed and Fertilizing Drill, Empire Thresher and 
Cleaner, Champion Rye Thresher, Pelton and Railway Horse-Powers, Double arpoon Hay Fork, 
Lawn Mowers—price $20.00. Cider Mills and Presses, Maryland Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutter — 
9, Il and 16 in. knife. Pioneer Stump Puller—price $50.00, Cacambe r Wood Pump—price $5.00. 
Knives and Sections for Mowers and Diasivs. Steel and Cast-Iron Plows, Plow Castings, &c. 
Many of the above articles took the First Premium at our Maryland State Fair in October, 1874. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 
mh-ly 41 and 43 N. Paca Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


BONE DUST & 
“The Standard in America.” 


Ammonia. .......-..0+. 0000 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime.......... ..... 54 
845 Per Ton, in Bags. 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE. 


And Tobacco Sustain. 


750 Ibs. Peruvian Guano, 1,100 Ibs. Bone D. st. 15” lbs. Potash. 
$50 Per Tou, in Bags. 


DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


$48 Per Ton. 
No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, OIL VITRIOL (warranted full strength), MURIATE POTASH, SUL- 
PHATE OF SUDA, NITRATE OF SODA, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
And other Chemicals for making Super-Phosphates and Fertilizers, at Wholesale Prices. 


. oe : 
JOSHUA HORN EHR, Jr. & CO. 
54 S. Gay St., Cor. Chew and Stirling Sts., and 178 Forrest St. 
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EORGE PAGE & CO., ae 
Machinists and Founders. 


Portable and Stationary Steam Engines 
and Boilers, Patent Portable CIR- 
CULAR SAW MILLS, Portable sa 
Grist Mills, Horse Powers, Leffel’sg r 

Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 
No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, near W. Baltimore street, 
feb-1 BALTIMORE 







JOHN D. HAMMOND. HENRY A. ANTHONY. 


JOHN D. HAMMOND & CO. 


Saddle, Harness, Trunk and Collar 
Manufacturers, 


WErROLESAEIE AND RETAIL, 
No. 361 W. Baltimore Street, opposite “Eutaw House,” 
sep—ty BALTIMORE. 


LIME, HAIR, BRICKS, CEMENT AND PLASTERS. 


WARREN’S 
Lime, Cement and Plaster Depot. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
Building Lime in Barrels, or Packed in Hogheads for Shipment, 
or Delivered in Bulk to Buildings, Wholesale and Retail. 
sarRosendale Cement, Calcined and Land Plasters at Lowest Prices.-@e 


No. 18 EAST FALLS AVENUE, 
Bricks at Brick-Yard Prices. oct-ly Baltimore, Md. 


Ryders American Fruit-Drier. 


This Machine combines cheapne 8 in first cost, dura uiity, simplicity, and practica] utility in the most perfect 
manner. It is male in sizes eepecially adapted for 


Pe | . 
Farmers and Family Use. 
It bas been greatly improved since last season, and, it is claimed, will in a single year 


SAVE ITS COST IN CANS AND SUGAR, 


And that froite prepared in it are superior in Flavor, Color and General Appearance. 











-It will dry and preserve equally well all kinds of Fruit, Vegetabiecs, and anima! substances. By ite use, also, 


inferior fruits can be partially saved and turned to account. 
The DRIER ie now made in different sizes, with heater and all complete, varying in price from $50 to $200, 
and having a drying capacity of from 5 to 50 buehele per day. 
G2" For farther tnformation, and for Illustrated Circular and Price-List, address 


SAML. SANDS & SON, Publishers American Farmer, 
jy-tf 9 NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 








THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


MARYLAND ead ie 


t#” RICH IN PHOSPHATES, AMMONIA AND OTHER ALKALINE SALTS, as per 
analysis, containing in one ton of 2 000 pounds, say 








34 pounds Ammonia, 
39 pounds Potash, 
88 pounds Phosphoric Acid. 


Also, LIME, MAGNESIA, and other valuable constituents in smaller quantities. For sale, 
packed in barrels or bags, $15 per ton, 2,000 pounds, by 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 


ap-6m 28 Holliday Street, Baltimore. 


MORO PHILLIPS, 
Manufacturing Chemist, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ACIDS AND CHEMICALS. 


—_————_—_— © 4< @ o> 6 oe 


MORO PHILLIPS’ SUPER-PHOSPHATE, the best Grain and Cotton Producer in the market. 
MORO PHILLIPS’ PURE PHUINE, the best Fertilizer for Truckers we know of. 

MORO PHILLIPS’ TOBACCO INVIGORATOR, prepared especially for Tobacco. 

SERRANA GUANO, a natural organic deposit. 








J N . . . ° Pa. 
For Sale at Manufacturer’s s:{ 110 S. Delaware Ave., Phila., 

t Depot 95 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 
AND BY TRADE GENERALLY. GB" DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. apr-ly 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of sampies from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., Sc. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAET WALEBER c& CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


d-ly 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 























THE AME RICAN FARME R, 





Ww. Stuart SyMINGTON. Tuos. A. SYMINGTON. 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OIL VITRIOL 
AND OTHER CHEMICALS. 


Works on Locust Poin ee 
or-ty Office, 44 South Sinzet” Badtimore: 


“THE CARROLLTON.” 











This new and beautiful Hotel, located upon the site of “ Old Fountain Hotel,” extended by an 
elegant front on Baltimore street, is convenient alike to the business man and the tourist. 


It is the only Hotel in Baltimore of the new style, embracing 


ELEVATORS, SUITS OF ROOMS, with BATHS, 


And all conveniences; perfect ventilation and light throughout, and was planned and built as a 
Hotel, new from its foundation. 

Its elegant and convenient Office and Exchange Room, with Telegraph, &c., will at all times 
be at the disposal of the merchants and citizens of the city. 

The location of the Ladies’ Entrance on Baltimore street, and the beautiful Drawing Rooms 
connected therewith, will give to families more than the usual degree of quietude and seclusion. | 

The undersigned refers to his career of over thirty years ag.a Hotel Manager in New York and 
Baltimore, and feels confident, that with a new and modern house, he can give entire satisfaction to 
his guests. 

To accommodate Merchants and others who visit Baltimore, the proprietor will charge $3 per 
day for the rooms on fourth and fifth floors, making the difference on account of the elevation. 
Ordinary transieng rates for lower floors, $4 per day. 


R. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
BALTIMORE, Mp. {nov-ly] 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


FARMERS AND DEALERS 


Pure Fine Ground Bone, 


PURE BONE FLOUR, 


Pure Dissolved Bone Ash, 


Pure Dissolved Raw Bone, 
66 Degrees Oil Vitriol, 
German Potash Salts. 
-PURE CHEMICALS for MAKING SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICE. Call at 


R. J. BAKER & CO.S, 
36 and 38 South Charles Street. 











WALTER HAMMOND’S 


AMMONIATED BONE 


SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WALTHER FAMMON)D, 


(Late Manufacturer and Gen’! Agt. for the Sale of the Original Coe’s Super Phosphate of Lime.) 


No. 64 §. Sharp Street, near Pratt, Baltimore. 
PIEDMONT GUANO & MFG. CO’S 


Standard Fertilizers! 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


ADDRESS, 
R. J. BAKER, President. W.J. BROWN, See’y, 24 Commerce St., Baltimore. 
CHARLES WAITE, Sec’y, Culpeper, Va. 
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An Agricultural Works, 


~ & Proprietor 


ate Tas YORK, Pa 
s ° 


4 Manufacturer of Imp'd Standard 





A. B. FARQUHAR, 
MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Works is one of the most extensive establishments of its kind 
in the United States. It is furnished with improved Machinery, Foundry, Forging Rooms, Planing 
and Sawing Mills, Lumber Yard, &c., complete within itself. It is situated among the great Iron, 
Coal and Lumber fields, which form the basis of all manufacturing; and I would respectfully call 
the attention of the public to these advantages, confident of meriting an extended patronage. 

The following are among the specialties: 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS, HORSE 
RAKES, PLOW HANDLES, 


Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, &c. 


ErOoRSET POW DBPRAS. 


The Horse-Power is one of the most important implements, and probably the moat difficult to 
keep in order; too much care, therefore, cannot be used in selecting the very best. 

I have long made the manufacture of Horse-Powers a specialty, and can safely recommend my 
improved Iron-Geared Powers to be all that I claim for them. 


FARQUHAR’S CLIMAX HORSE-POWER, 


For Threshing, Ginning and General Farm Use, 


ranks first; being the result of many years’ labor, “practice with science,” and the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars in experimenting. 

It is remarkable for its light draft, simplicity, great strength and durability. It is fitted up with 
as much care as a piece of cotton machinery or steam engine, and will last as long. The rule, the 
“best is the cheapest,” applies with special force to Horse Powers. 


THE PELTON OR TRIPLE-GEARED IRON POWER. 


This well-known power is noted for its strength, cheapness and general efficiency. Like the 
Climax, the gearing is all secured in an iron frame, and is uninjured by the weather. The pinions 
are made of chilled iron, and no pains are spared to make it a first-class, cheap power. 

The FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 
‘WsRAsWTED 
A,B. PARQ 
La York. 


most 


iV) 


J , Pa. 


Lightest Draft, 


durable, simplest, 


& cheapest in use 


: 
E j 
i 


Improved Railway Horse-Powers, Threshers and Separators, 


Have been a specialty with me for many years, and those who favor me with their orders may rely 
upon getting a machine which will run as light, waste less grain, and give more general satisfaction 


than any offered. 
PLOW HANDLES. 


Having improved Blanchard machinery for the manufacture of Plow Handles upon an exten- 
sive scale, I can supply first quality Handles, side bent to order for any pattern of plow. 
(#~ For further particulars, address 


jy-ly A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 












































Fertilizers. 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANU, 


Of Undoubted Excellénce for Cotton and Tobacco. 





Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate. 


The Patron’s Mative—to Whom we Refer. 


Bone and Meat Fertilizer. 


This Article being combined With Potash, contains all the elements 





necessary for the growth of the plant and maturity of the fruits. 


- Lone Star Brand of Flour of Bones. 


From our Extensive Factory at Fulton, Texas. 


Ammoniacal Matter. 


Manufactured of Uniform Quality. 


POTASH SALTS, 


Of our own importation. 


SULPHURIC ACID, DISSOLVED BONES, and all articles | 
required for the making of a good manure, in store and for sale by 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
S. W. Cor. South and Water Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

















